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RED FACE. 
Ix Stx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
A Pauper Outcast. 


A summer morning, with the sunshine gladden- 
ing the earth; a school-house on the outskirts of 
a small New England village; scattering pine- 
trees at the front and sides, and a grove of oaks 
and pines in the rear, where sounded the sweet. 
melancholy notes of a thrush. In the school- 
yard, beneath a pine, was gathered a group of 
boys and girls in animated conversation. 

Down the sandy road, with shadowy woods on 
either side, a girl, in faded gingham dress and 
limp, starchless sunbonnet, walked with loitering 
step toward the school-house. In one hand she 
carried a small dinner-pail; in the other a large 
geography. She began to whistle in a merry, 
don’t-care way as she caught a glimpse of the 
group in the school-yard. 
“There she comes!"’ exclaimed Nell Brown, 
one of the group, in a tone which signified that 
the subject of discussion was approaching. 

“Yes, poor-house trash is coming!"’ cried one 
of the boys, loud enough for the girl to hear. 

‘Hullo, Red Face!’’ called another. 

“Where'd ye get your blackberry juice to paint 
your face ?’’ said a third. 

The girl inthe faded gingham walked on with 
quicker step, a look of defiance gathering in her 
brown eyes, and the merry whistling stopped 
with a few shrill notes, like a challenge. 

‘““Well, Red Face, I hope you feel better, now 
you’ve spoiled my map!"" exclaimed Lill Jenkins, 
angrily, as the girl, with head proudly erect, came 
opposite and stood in the sandy road, and Lill held 
up a drawn map, almost completed, of New 
England, defaced with great splashes of black 
ink. There was pride and combativeness in the 
attitude of this girl whom they called ‘‘Red Face” 
as she confronted her accuser and the others who, 
she knew, were against her. 

“T never teched ver map!”’ she said, giving her 
head a scornful toss. The limp sunbonnet fall- 
ing back, revealed a profusion of short, curling 
black hair and a face with a reddish purple birth- 
mark covering the left cheek and side of the nose. 

“You needn’t lie about it!’’ said Lill, con- 
temptuously. ‘We saw you last night sneaking 
back to the school-house across the field, though 
I spose you thought nobody was looking.” 

The guilty red deepened on the girl’s face and 
glowed in the birth-mark at this remark, but the 
bold brown eyes flashed denial as she reiterated, 
“I never teched yer map, I tell ye!" 

“Of course Red Face would say so, Lill,’’ some 
one said. ‘S’pose she’d own it ?”’ 

“I knew you meant to do some hateful thing,” 
Lill went on, ‘“‘but I didn’t think you was mean 
enough to daub my map all over with ink, when 
I'd taken such. pains with it,’’ and tears of vexa- 
tion filled her eyes. 

“If you say I teched yer map, it’s a lie!’’ Red 
Face declared, indignantly. ‘S’posin’ I did come 
back last night, ’twant ter spile yer map. An’ 
you know, Lill Jenkins, if I’d ’a’ teched it, I 
wouldn’t shame ter own to it. I aint a liar!” 

A taunting laugh greeted these words, and 


exclamations of ‘She always tells the truth!” | 
“Red Face would tell of it, of course!”’ ‘Aint | 


that red face an honest one!’’ ‘‘Course she did it, 
and we all know it! She thought her map would 
win the prize, if she sp’ilt yours, Lill.’ 

“It’s a lie! it’s a lie, an’ you know it!”’ ex- 
claimed Red Face, stamping her foot in her angry 
denial. 


“Oh, now jest look at Red Face!" teased Joe | 


Newell. ‘Aint she a beauty when she’s mad ?” 

‘Looks as if she’d like to bite a board nail in 
two!”’ declared another. 

“You shet up, or I’ll show ye what I'll bite!” 
exclaimed the girl, maddened by these taunts. 
Her eyes flashed angrily, and the hot blood, surg- 
ing into her face, darkened the birth-mark to 
purple. 

“Look out!”” said Ben Green, in mock terror. 
“Red Face’s goin’ ter bite!” 

“There haint one on ye dares ter tackle me 
alone,” said Red Face, scornfully; “but when 
there’s a lot.o’ ye tergether, ye’re dretful brave ter 
call names an’ ’buse me! But I don’t care, an’ I 
aint afeard o’ ve, neither. So come on, ef ye 
want to!’’ and she stood facing them, defiant and 
courageous, ready to meet one or all. 

“Oh, come now, don’t plague Ella too bad!’ 


| said Ed Tuell, good-naturedly. ‘You're too| the girl turned and fled down the road she had so 
many for one, and \ she says she didn’t touch} recently come, the mocking laugh of her tor- 


Lill’s map, I don’t believe she did.”’ 


mentors ringing in her ears. Out of sight of the 


| 
| For an instant the girl’s face softened, and she | school-house, she turned aside into a wood road. 
| cast a grateful look at Ed; but the next moment, For a mile or more she ran on, till at length, 


one of the boys stole round behind her and gave | exhausted, she sat down on a moss-covered bank 


the geography beneath her arm a pull. Red Face 


dropped her pail, and, like a flash, turned and | 
gave the rogue a sound cuff beside the head ere he | 


had time to run. 


But the geography had fallen to the ground. A | 
large sheet of drawing paper, with a map painted | 
in colors on it, fluttered out from between the | 


beside a little brook. 

Here the flood-gates of her emotions opened, 
and she wept with passionate grief and anger, 
sobbing out now and then fierce exclamations of 
“T hate ’em! Oh, I hate ‘em all!’ as she shook 
her fist in the direction of the school-house. 

In bitter humiliation she moaned, ‘Why was I 


leaves, and was eagerly seized upon by one of the! made so? Why did that awful red mark grow on 
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SHE WALKED TOWARD THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


| girls. “See Red Face’s map!” she exclaimed, 
holding it up for inspection. 

“There! Red Face stole my paints, too, last 
| night!’ declared Lill Jenkins, as she saw the 
colored drawing. 

“Give that map to me!" cried Red Face, dart- 
| ing toward the girl who held it; but it was seized 

by Ben Green, who ran off with it, laughing. The 
girl gave chase, but just as she caught him, he 
| gave the paper a fling, and it was grabbed by 

Arthur Trent, who made a motion as if to tear 
| the paper in two. 
| “Oh, please, please don’t tear my map!” 
pleaded the girl, her anger forgotten. ‘Oh, please! 
Oh, don’t, 


| I never'll torment any of ye agin! 
don’t tear it!" 

Her words were unheeded. 
| “Here, Lill, here’s her map!’’ said Arthur, 
| holding it out. 
| Lill seized it with a jerk, and, as Arthur held 
on, the paper was torn in two. The others 
laughed. 

For an instant Red Face stood as if benumbed; 
then, with sudden fury, she bent to the sandy 
ground, and, working with both hands, sent a 
shower of sand and gravel into the faces, eyes 
and hair, and not a little down the backs, of her 


cipitate confusion. 





Face!’’ cried one of the discomfited group. 





‘There comes the teacher! She’ll fix you, Red | 


| to them. 
Like some wild creature pursued by hounds, | 


my face? Why must I live at that old poor- 
farm ?"’ Her sobs ceased, and she langhed bit- 


terly. ‘‘Poor-house trash! Red Face!’’ she mur- 
mured, scornfully. ‘Yes, that’s what I be, jest 
that!’’ 


She took up her coarse gingham dress-skirt, 
dipped it in the water, and fiercely rubbed the 
birth-marked cheek. She rubbed till the blood 


| came, taking a cruel pleasure in the pain and the 


blood-stain on her dress. 

Her mood changed again; she buried her face 
in the green moss, and wept in a heart-broken, 
pitiful way. “I wish I was dead! Everybody 
hates me! I wish Ise dead ‘long o’ you, mother! 
Oh, why aint I, why aint I?” 

In her misery and wretchedness, the poor girl 
half resolved to drown herself in the little brook. 
She would find a deep pool, and hold her head 
under the water till she drowned, as she had been 
told her great-grandfather had done. She even 
rose and walked along to find a place; but then 
came thoughts of her wrongs and the torn map, 
and she determined to defer her suicidal attempt 
till she had paid off the score against her tor- 
mentors. 

Who and what was this girl, and why did the 


| scholars treat her so unkindly ? 
tormentors, who scattered to right and left in pre- | 


Eight years before the opening of our story 
Ella Marsten came with her mother to the alms- 
house, the door of which was the only one open 
Penniless, deserted by her husband, 
broken in health and spirits, Ella’s mother had 


;come there to die. She lingered a few months, 
and then, only twenty-five years old, gave up the 
struggle for life, which had proved too hard and 
bitter, and left her little girl of five years to the 
tender mercies of the overseers of the town’s poor. 

Since the day of her mother’s death the child 
had known little of love or happiness. She was 
expected to move at every one’s bidding, and 
often a harsh word or a blow was her only reward. 
She was proud and self-willed, but to the most of 
those who knew her, her pride was accounted per- 
versity and her independence obstinacy. 

She did not care whether the paupers liked her 
or not—with one exception, lame Molly Snow, the 
gentlest among the women paupers. Molly had 
always befriended the orphan girl, and warmly 
did Ella repay her. Her nimble feet and hands 
were always ready to serve Molly, one reason, 
perhaps, why the other paupers disliked the girl, 
for they thought Molly lazy and “stuck up.” 

“Thet Red Face’s a terr’ble gal ter manage,”’ 
Ann Lothrop, one of the paupers, was wont to 
say; ‘‘an’ she haint got thet red mark on her face 
fur nothin’. Now, ye mark my words, an’ see if 
she don’t make a mis’ble end.” 

‘*Wild’s a March hare,’’ said old Joe White, 
another pauper; ‘‘she needs su’plin’, thet’s what 
thet gal needs, is su’plin’.”’ 

“Wal, it’s my ’pinion, ’twill take pooty ha’sh 
su’plin’ to ‘radicate the nat’ral evil in that girl’s 
nater,’’ drawled Miss Eldred Wyman. ‘When 
ye can ’radicate that red mark on her face, p’r’aps 
ve can do it.”” 

But if the paupers did not like the girl the ani- 
mals about the place did, and with good reason; 
she was fond of them and dumb creatures are 
quick to know their friends. 

There was a three-year-old colt belonging to the 
overseer, Timothy Moons, which she had trained 
and taught tricks from the time he was an awk- 
ward little creature with legs whose use he had 
not learned. Many a time she had stolen away 
to the pasture where he fed, and had received a 
scolding—sometimes worse—from the overseer 
and his wife for thus idling her time; but she was 
happy there with the colt. 

She could do almost anything with the colt and, 
owing to her training, he was considered a marvel 
of intelligence by the people roundabout. She 
began to ride him when he was two years old, 
bare-back, without saddle or bridle, and guiding 
him by her voice and an occasional pull on his 
mane. 

The overseer wore a wig. With malice afore- 
thought, Red Face procured one of Mr. Moons’s 
old wigs and, putting it on her own head, taught 
the colt to seize it with his teeth and run off with 
it. She mischievously imitated the overseer’s 
movements in this trick. 

One day the minister and his wife called at the 
‘‘poor-farm.”’ Just before they went away, the 
colt being in the yard, Mr. Moons took him by 
the mane and led him up for their inspection. 
Unluckily for the overseer, he took off his hat to 
adjust his wig, as he had a habit of doing. 

This was the colt’s opportunity. Like a flash 
he seized the wig in his teeth and, with head up, 
broke away and pranced about the yard, shaking 
the wig like a roguish puppy. 

The poor man’s consternation at this unexpected 
movement of the colt and the loss of his wig may 
be imagined. The minister’s wife laughed in spite 
of herself, and Red Face, who was peeping from 
a window, laughed till she cried. 

The next day she made a sketch of the scene in 
red chalk on the big barn-door. Her drawing 
was crude, but lifelike. When the overseer dis- 
covered it, she went supperless to bed for a week. 

Timothy Moons undertook to ‘break’’ the colt 
himself. He was a believer in the ‘“su’plin’”’ 
system; but the touch of the whip rendered the 
animal nearly frantic. One day he had harnessed 
Dick, as Ella called the colt, to a drag with a large 
stone on it, fearing that with a lighter load he 
would run away, and was trying to make him 
draw it by use of the whip and loud words. Dick 
would only jump, prance and tremble till he was 
reeking with sweat. 

Ella was utterly wretched during this breaking 
performance. One of the men called the overseer 
to ask him about some work, and the colt was 
left standing to ‘‘cool off.’’ Ella saw the overseer 
go and then rushed out to Dick and caressed and 
talked to him. She called one of the paupers to 
help and they rolled the heavy stone off the drag. 

When Mr. Moons returned, three-quarters of an 





hour later, the girl was driving the colt up and 





362 


down the road as quietly as if he were an old | 
horse. It was what the overseer never had suc- | 
ceeded in doing with the ‘‘obstinate mule,”’ as he 
called him. ‘The result was that Ella did the rest 
of the breaking, and she did it well, for no better | 
roadster, or cleaner stepping horse was to be seen | 
in town. 

The week before our story begins she returned 
from school one night to find Dick gone—sold to | 
astranger. It was unexpected and the poor girl | 
cried herself to sleep that night. 

“Tim Moons sells everything I love, he won't 
leave me nothin’,’’ she sobbed in her grief to 
Molly Snow. ‘He’d sell you if he could, I’m 
sure.” 

This was her second grief that season. The 
first had occurred earlier and was a heavier one,— 
the greatest, indeed, which she had ever known, 
for she was too young to mourn her mother when 
she died. It was the loss of a cosset lamb. 

This cosset, “‘Jinny,’’ was her own, she thought; 
but not so thought the overseer. When the cosset 
was a wee lamb the sheep mother—as sometimes 
happens—refused to own it, and so the little thing 
was left to die. 

Red Face was at the barn at the time, saw the 
lamb, and begged to have it for her own, to bring 
up. She took it to the house, and for several days 
she fed it milk with a teaspoon until it learned to 
drink. The lamb once started on the way of life 
grew and thrived wonderfully. 

It was when she returned from school on the 
first day of the term that this trouble came. The 
lamb was a year old and remarkably large. Ella 
went for the cows at night and found that her pet 
lamb was not with them as usual. 
the house, she was told that the overseer had sold 
it that afternoon to the village butcher. 

She would not believe it, at first. But when 
she became convinced of its truth, she ran all the 
way to the village, two miles distant, to beg the 
butcher not to kill her cosset. She arrived there 
only to find the sad work finished and the lamb 
dead. She threw her arms about the dead cfeature, 
and wept in such a despairing, stricken way as 
to move the butcher's stolid heart. 

‘*Was it yer cosset ?’’ he asked, wiping his eyes 
on his sleeve. 

“Oh yes,’ sobbed the girl, ‘‘an’ I loved it so! 
’Twas mine. You've killed her, an’ I brought 
her up when she’s a little thing an’ her mother 
wouldn’t own her; an’ now she’s dead, an’ now 
she’s dead !”’ 

“Wal, now, I’m dretful sorry,’’ said the 
man. “If I'd a known you cared so much I 
never ‘d ha’ teched it. But don’t cry, girl, don’t 
cry so. I'll get ye another lamb next spring an’ 
they sha’n't nobody m'lest it.” 

Even the overseer was touched a little by her 
grief and promised to give her half what he got 
for the lamb, but there itended. The girl's sor- 
row was too deep at first for anger against Timothy 
Moons for thus selling her Jinny to be slaugh- 
tered. 

But all these things tended to harden and em- 
bitter the girl. 

There were two hundred acres of land in the 
poor-farm, and for the past three years the over- 
seer had been a man who made the property pay,— 
a condition of affairs very satisfactory to the 
town’s people, who did not inquire too closely into 


| farm. 


On inquiry at | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


almost justifiable under the circumstances, were 
paving the way to greater evil. Unconsciously 
the unfortunate child was doing herself great 
wrong. 

For four summers past Ella had attended school 
at the village, two miles distant from the poor- 
She was far behind other children of her 
age in her studies and had to go into the lower 
classes, a thing which hurt her pride. She found 
herself an outcast among the scholars, for who of 
them wanted a pauper for a companion? Her 
pride and quick temper were against her, and 
scenes similar to the one which opened this story 
often occurred. 

The children gave her the nickname of ‘Red 
Face,’”’ and often twitted her because she lived at 
the poor-house. They did not mean to be cruel 
to the girl, they merely liked to see Ella get 
‘mad,’ and would have said, had they been 
called to account for their action, ‘‘Oh, she don’t 
care!” 

You may be sure the proud girl never let them 
know how she was wounded by their taunts and 
cutting words. She was not afraid of them, and 
it was true, as she had declared, that not one of 
them cared for a hand-to-hand encounter with 
her; for more than one had attempted to do battle 
with her, and had been overmatched. She hated 
the school and frequently played truant, and spent 
days in the woods, where she picked flowers, and 
imitated the calls of birds, and made efforts to 
tame both birds and squirrels. 

She was never lonesome in the woods and did 
not know such a thing as fear when alone among 
the trees. No, her happiest hours were spent in 
the woods. ‘There where nobody twitted her with 
her misfortunes, she forgot her troubles and was, 
at times, almost as merry and light-hearted as the 
wild creatures about her. 

CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 
(To be continued.) 
——— — +r —— 
SLOW AND SAFE. 
Better the old slow way of striving 
And counting small gains when the year is done, 
Than to use our forces all in contriving, 
And to grasp for pleasures we have not won. 
—Selected, 
ee 
For the Companion. 


THE GREAT GRAY OWL. 


“A cur’us feller” was Clay Cole, the neighbors 
said. ‘Ever’ minute he can git from his work he’s 
allays wanderin’ round through the woods with his 
gun, a-shootin’ innocent birds in a most triflin’ way. 
It does seem as ef a dead bird was worth more to 
him than its weight in dollars, the way he takes on 
over ’em sometimes, an’ smooths their feathers, an’ 
grins, an’ carries ’em off home a-whistlin’. Uncle 
Ezry oughter put a stop to his triflin’.”’ 

Clay was misunderstood. The “innocent birds” 
were not killed wantonly nor in idle amusement. 
Clay was thoroughly a student of nature; he loved 
the feathered songsters, and it was for this love that 
he sought to obtain and to study them. Clay was an 
enthusiastic ornithologist. 

In the rough neighborhood in which he lived the 
people did not appreciate his passion. How there 
could be joy and triumph in the discovery of an 
unusually bright-breasted oriole or a peculiar colored 
warbler was entirely beyond their somewhat dull 
comprehension. 

Clay would have explained these matters had any 





the paupers’ views, for paupers, they said, never 
were known to be satisfied with what they got. 
So Timothy Moons overworked and underfed the 
poor in his charge, and produced large crops, 


while the paupers ate what was unsalable; they | 


drank blue milk in their weak tea, and little of 
that, for the hogs needed the skimmed milk to 
fatten them for market. There was profit in fat 
hogs. 

Timothy Moons did not believe in laziness ; and 
Ella Marsten, being young and spry, was made 
to work in doors and out, while the harsh man 
scolded because she did not do more, and begrudged 
the food the healthy, growing girl ate. He was a 
believer in the ‘‘su’plin’’’ plan, as before men- 
tioned. and there was a horsewhip kept in the 
shed which had many times left its stinging mark 
on the girl’s body. 

Small wonder that Ella Marsten both hated and 
feared this man who, unconsciously perhaps, was 
doing his best to bring out the evil in her nature. 

Often, when she had been sent from the table 
before she had finished her meal, or had been 
made to go without a meal, she had taken the 
eggs from the hens’ nests and sucked them, or a 
drink of new milk fresh from the cow, milked 
into a birch-bark cup of her own manufacture. 
So the girl rarely went hungry. The eggs and 
milk belonged to her rightfully, she thought. 

She took delight in doing little things to vex the 
overseer, and, being a quick-witted girl, soon 
gauged the man and found out his weaknesses. 
When, for some misdemeanor, she was sent sup- 
perless to bed, she would put her apron to her 
eyes as if deeply grieved, but the brown eyes were 
dry and the lips curled with a malicious smile. 
She knew where to get her supper. 

“Stingy old Tim Moons,”’ Ella would say to 
Molly, ‘‘thinks he’s a-goin’ ter starve me, an’ then 
make me work like a slave. But I know a thing 
or two thet Tim Moons don’t. An’ he owes me a 
livin’ an’ a decent one, too.”’ 

When Ella Marsten began to suck the eggs and 
to milk the cows, on the sly, she would have 
scorned to take anything from any one except the 
overseer. 


But these small thefts, which seemed | 


one among his neighbors cared to be informed, but 
he did not seek to force information upon them, and 
their ignorant remarks did not disturb him in the 
least. Only one person was able to annoy him by 
| criticising his pursuits; that was Saul Rhodes, a boy 
with whom Clay thought it a disgrace to have words 
of any kind. 

A book on ornithology, which, in his early boy- 
hood, had fallen into Clay’s possession, had started 
him in his favorite study, and was a source of con- 
stant reference and pleasure to him. He called it 
his “field-book,” for he frequen:ly carried it about 
with him, and every new bird he secured was, by its 
aid, identified and named. 

Clay was an orphan boy, about seventeen years 
old, and his home was with “Uncle Ezry” on a farm 
near the banks of the Missouri River. He had never 
been able to get the “‘book-learning”’ he desired, and 
about the only things he could call his own were the 
clothes on his back, his beloved field-book and his 
specimens. Even the old shot-gun he used he had 
found stowed away in the farm-house garret, where 
Uncle Ezry had put it when his squirrel-hunting 
days were over. 

The old man had as little sympathy for Clay’s 
study as his neighbors had, and he was a severe 
taskmaster, who made the boy work as hard and as 
long as the “hired man.”” But when there was no 
work which was purticularly pressing, he was not 
so ill-natured as to refuse him the gun and a little 
time to himself, for all that it was to “carry on 
foolishness.” 

Clay had filled his little sleeping-room in the old 
farm-house with many specimens of the birds of the 
country. He had studied taxidermy, and had 
mounted many of his specimens in a careful and 
praiseworthy manner. There were some rare birds 
in his collection, and these he secretly hoped one 
day to sell, and thereby gain some money to enable 
| him to go to school. 

He had also corresponded with the author of his 
| “*field-book,”” who had given him the name of every 
'rara avis which was likely to be found in his 
| vicinity, together with the cash price a professional 
bird-fancier would pay for each. So he was always 
on the lookout for unusual birds to add to his collec. 
tion, or to sell at a bargain. 
One cold April evening Uncle Ezry sent Clay to 
the ferry on an errand, and of course the boy carried 
| the gun along. The distance was about three miles, 
and in a walk of this length it was not at all improb- 
able that he would see some desirable specimen, 








either an early spring adventurer or a winter lag- 
gard. 

The road lay for the most part along the bank of 
the river, and as the wild geese were now flying 
north, he thought he might get a shot at some of 
these birds, which were favorite food ut his uncle’s 
table. 

He did succeed, very soon after he started, in 


to the ferry. 

Here he met Saul Rhodes, overgrown, slovenly 
dressed and loud-mouthed, who informed him that 
he was just ready to go home, and would walk with 
him. 

This was unpleasant intelligence to Clay, for he 
had no interests in common with his rough young 
neighbor, whose company was very distasteful to 
him; but he could not well refuse to walk with him, 
so, having delivered his message to the ferry-master, 
Clay, in company with Saul, started on the return 
home. 

As the young naturalist had expected, before they 
had gone half a mile Saul Megan to sneer at his 
habit of hunting birds. ‘Wastin’ so much good 
powder an’ shot,” he said. 

“What'd ye bring yer gun fer to-night?” he went 
on. “Ye cain’t kill no robins when it’s this cold, an’ 
at dusk, too.”’ 

“I don’t want any robins,” Clay replied. “I got 
two geese coming down, and I’m liable to get some 
night-birds about this time.” 

“Night-birds, haw! haw!” laughed Saul. “What 
you need is a night-cap an’ a wig.” 

Saul burst into a second coarse roar of laughter, 
which was cut short by the sudden explosion of 
Clay’s gun, as the ever alert boy caught sight of a 
large bird as it flew across the road just in front of 
them. 


missed; but as the smoke cleared, he was surprised 
and elated to see the bird fluttering in the middle of 
the road. 

He ran forward, followed leisurely by his com- 
panion, and perceived that the bird was an immense 
owl, and that his shot had winged and partially 
stunned it. 

He was too wise to take hold of it with his bare 
fingers until he had completely disabled it, so he 
placed a foot on each wing, and thus held it firmly 
to the ground. 

Then he examined it closely, for he quickly recog 
nized that it was a new speties, one that he had 
never seen before. The light was fading, but he 
bent down and, without difficulty, made out its dis 
tinguishing features. 

All at once the young ornithologist gave an excited 
exclamation : ‘It’s a great gray owl!” 

Do tell!” said his companion, with mock concern. 
“A great gray owl! Waal, waal, who’d ’a’ thought 
it?” 

Clay said nothing. With eager eyes he scanned 
the owl from beak to feet and tip of tail. He noted 
the great yellow eyes and bill, the dark brown of its 
back, mottled with grayish white, and the broken- 
barred wings and tail, with grayish white marbling. 
The under parts were dark brown and pale gray, and 
the great facial disc was marked with dark brown 
and light gray rings concentric with each eye, and 
below them was the ragged white collar. 

Clay had fully acquainted himself with the char- 
acteristics of this rare member of the owl family, 
and after his scrutiny he had no hesitation in posi- 
tively declaring it to be indeed a great gray owl. 

“The only thing I see cur’us *bout it,” said Saul, 
sarcastically, “is thet it aint a great red, white an’ 
blue owl. It would be purtier, don’t ye think so, 
Cole?” 

Clay was so delighted with his prize that Saul’s 
sarcasm fell on his ears unheeded. 

**You see, Saul,” he said, as he arose to his feet, 
“the great gray owl, as it is called, is one of the 
rarest birds in the United States. Its home is in the 
Arctic regions, and believe it or not, as you please, 
that bird under my feet is worth a hundred dollars, 
at least.” 

This last statement called forth a loud guffaw 
from Saul. 

“A hundred dollars! haw! haw! Ye’r’ as crazy as 
a June-bug, Clay Cole! It haint worth the powder 
ye wasted on it.” 

Clay did not attempt to argue with the ignoramus, 
but felt in his pocket for a cord with which to secure 
the feet of his prize and thus escape the sharp 
claws. 

“What are ye goin’ to do?” Saul inquired, as he 
watched the movement. 

Clay informed him. ‘ 

“Goin’ to carry thet old screech-owl home?” Saul 
exclaimed. ‘Waal, ef you aint got ’em bad! See 
hyer, do ye know ye’r’ a fool?” 

Clay made no answer, but made a noose in one end 
of the cord, slipped it over one set of the vicious 
claws, and began to fashion a second noose in the 
opposite end for the other set. He meant to carry 
the owl as he would a basket, with a cord for a 
handle. 

Suddenly he was shoved backward so forcibly that 
he almost lost his balance, and his ears were assailed 
by a loud oath. 

Saul Rhodes meant trouble for him! 

“This blamed foolishness 0’ yourn might as well be 
stopped right hyer!’”? the young ruffian cried. 
“Blame ef I aint sick o’ yer crazy doin’s, an’ I’ll put 
a stop to’em when I’m around. This owl aint dead, 
I guess, an’ I’m a-goin’ to turn it loose, er ef it cain’t 
fly I’ll throw it in the river!” 

Clay knew that he meant to do what he said, for 
he was a notorious and heartless bully, and the 
young naturalist was for a moment spell-bound at the 
thought of losing his precious capture. 

Saul was larger, and evidently considered himself 
stronger than he; it was certain that if Clay inter- 
fered with his dastardly plan it would result in a 
hand-to-hand difficulty. But the smaller boy had 
courage as well as a love of nature, and he deter- 
mined to defend his prize with all his power. 

He had scarcely an instant in which to consider 
his action, for Saul was proceeding at once to carry 
out his threat. 





Just as the rough stooped to pick up the string 





bringing down two geese, which he left in a covert | 
of bushes until he should return; but he saw no} 
other birds of any kind worth shooting on his way | 


It was a snap-shot, and Clay feared that he had | 
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which was attached to the owl, Clay launched him- 
self upon him with righteous fury. Saul was hurled 
backward several paces, but recovered himself and 
got hold of his antagonist, and then the two boys 
engaged in the fiercest rough-and-tumble struggle of 
their lives. 

Saul was bent on giving his foe a sound drubbing 
for daring to resist him, and Clay knew that unless 
he mastered his enemy he would suffer not only a 
whipping but the loss of his great gray owl. 

First up and then down the two wrestled and 
| fought, their teeth set and their breath coming in 
hard gasps. Presently, locked together, they began 
to roll over and over each other and approach the 
bank of the river. 

The bank at this point was high and steep, and on 
the very edge of it the two ceased to roll, and Clay, 
who had slightly the advantage, tore himself sud- 
denly from his enemy’s clutches; then, exercising all 
his force, he shoved the recalcitrant rough over the 
edge of the bank, down which he went like a second 
Tommy Twist, turning and tumbling with amazing 
rapidity until he reached the bottom. 

He stopped, within a yard of the water’s edge, so 
dizzy that he did not know what had happened to 
him, and with his eyes full of dirt. Clay could not 
resist a laugh, nervous though he was, as he viewed 
him. 

It was well for Clay that the fight lasted no longer, 
for during its continuance the owl had been doing 
its best to escape, and, hampered as it was, had 
already got a considerable distance away. 

After a little chase Clay secured it, and lifting it 
by the loop of the string that fastened its feet, he 
shouldered his gun, and with no further attention 
to the discomfited foe, bore his treasure to his home 
in high elation. He paused a moment on his way 
to pick up the two wild geese he had left in the 
bushes. 

The victory over the bully of the neighborhood 
was a signal one, and ever after Saul treated Clay 
with the utmost deference. 

The capture of the great gray owl was reported to 
his friend and adviser, the author of his book, who 
immediately replied to congratulate him, and to 
state that he had written to a professional dealer in 
Kansas City, who would probably visit him in the 
course of a few days. 

The dealer came, and examined the boy’s collec- 
tion with manifest delight. Before he departed he 
gave Clay one hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
the owl, and a hundred dollars more for a number 
of other specimens in his collection. 

Happy Clay! Now he could get the schooling he 
had so long dreamed of, now he could make a man 
of himself, and now “Uncle Ezry” and the neigh- 
bors would no longer sneer at his proclivity for 
bird-hunting. 

Be it said, in conclusion, that all these things were 
realized, and more. The finding of the great gray 
owl was the beginning of a new life for Clay Cole, 
and he has so far progressed in his ambition that 
his real name is now familiar to all devotees of 
bird-lore. ARTHUR C. GRISSOM. 


———_++or— 
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For the Companion. 


AIMEE. 


I was walking through the fruit and flower stalls 
of the French Market in New Orleans, idly scanning 
the various types of every nationality under the sun, 
when I was hailed in a queer patois of very bad 
French. 

“Oh, but madame passes old friends as if they 
were strangers!” 

I turned quickly. Surely, that broad, comely 
brown face, with its flashing black eyes and a pleas- 
ant smile revealing even rows of white teeth, was 
familiar to me. 

“Is it Jacqueline?” I asked, wonderingly. ‘But 
where, then, is the Normande cap and the bodice 
and the monstrous gold earrings? Do you expect me 
to know you, after four years, with frizzed bangs 
and dressed like any one else?” 

Jacqueline laughed as she shook my hand heartily. 

“Ah, those were early days! We were Normandes 
then, Jean and I, and longing to go back to Nor- 
mandie. But we prospered, and when we became 
Americans, why, the cap and bodice flew away with 
all wish to go back to the old home. Will you not 
sit down here, madame, and rest? I have time fora 
little chat.” 

“So you are doing well, Jacqueline? For four 
winters I have been looking for you at the old 
place; but of course you do not take in washing any 
more ?”’ 

She threw back her head instinctively, with a 
movement of pride which well became her massive 
beauty. 

“No, no, madame. I work because I choose to 
work, but if I chose, I might sit all day with my 
hands on my lap like a grande dame. Jean and I 
are well off. We have bought a home—a real little 
cottage, with a garden and fruit-trees and flowers. 
And we have money in bank, too. God has prospered 
us. See, madame, all these flowers and vegetables 
came from our own garden.” 

“And is that your daughter?” I asked. There 
was a girl of about twelve tying up bouquets of 
violets and snowdrops; a girl so pale that she seemed 
to have just risen from a bed of illness. She seemed 
to arrange the bouquets mechanically, for her great 
gray eyes were all the time wandering over the pass- 
ing crowd with a look of intense eagerness, as if 
she expected some one. 

“But has madame forgotten that I never had chil- 
dren?” Jacqueline spoke in a wounded tone, and I 
saw that she resented my forgetfulness of her con- 
cerns. 

“Oh, of course, I remember!” I said, hastily. 
“But, do you know, I thought there was a slight 
resemblance to you in that girl’s face, though she 
looks more like a corpse than a living creature. It 
is in the mouth, I think; yes, certainly, the shape of 
7 mouth is the same.” 

‘That might well be,” Jacqueline said, with a 
heavy sigh, and furtively wiped away atear. “She 
is poor Laure’s daughter. You remember my sister 
Laure. She is dead.” 

I remembered the beautiful Normande well. Some- 
thing like her sister, but more delicate and refined- 
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looking. She was a young widow, with twin children | happy country? Oh, how lovely! how lovely! “I hope they won’t put in an appearance while hook ripped another fish open. 


whom she adored. 

“Is that one of the twins?” I asked with increas. 
ing interest. “I remember the name of the prettiest 
was Aimée.”’ 

“Hush! hush!” whispered Jacqueline, as the girl 
dropped her flowers, sprang suddenly to her feet and 
rushed toward us. 

“I heard her talking of Aimée, ma tante!” she 
cried, with feverish haste. “Ah, mon Dieu, has 
she brought news from the happy country—from 
Aimée?” 

She bent forward with clasped hands, her great 
eyes full of anxiety. 

“«No, ma chérie, no!” her aunt said, tenderly, lay- 
ing her hand soothingly on the restless fingers, 
which were clasping and unclasping nervously. 
“When I hear anything, I will call you, Lisette. I 
have promised, you know.” 

Lisette’s head sunk on her breast, and tears fell 
slowly down her white cheeks. 

“Tt will never come!” she murmured, plaintively. 
“Thousands of strangers pass me every day, and not 
one from the happy country, not one from Aimée! 
Oh, ma tante, has Aimée forgotten poor Lisette now, 
she is so grand and happy?” 

“No, no; she will send, chérie, but it is so far, the 
country, you know. But you will be sure to go there 
when the time comes. Now go and pick over that 
fruit, and throw away the decayed ones.”’ 

Lisette obeyed, and when she was at a little dis- 
tance, Jacqueline turned to me, her bright eyes 
dimmed with tears. 

“You see how it is, madame. My poor Lisette is 
crazy, hopelessly so, the doctors say. They say, too, 
she can live but a short time, poor lamb! Her mad- 
ness wears her out, it is so full of anxiety and grief. 
You ask what crazed her? Ah, it is a sad story, and 
it almost breaks my heart to think of it even. 

“Two years ago Laure and her children were at 
the foot of C Street, very near the river. There was 
a rotten old wharf jutting out in the water where 
the children used to play. Aimée and Lisette were 
devoted to each other, but they were high-tempered 
children, Lisette especially, and they sometimes 
quarrelled and even fought. 

“Victor Loys, a neighbor’s son, was playing with 
them one morning on the wharf, and he says they 
began disputing about a piece of colored glass which 
each claimed. They were on the narrow end which 
juts out on the river, and it was slippery from the 
water dashing over it. He saw Lisette strike Aimée 
with all her strength. He saw Aimée slip, and 
with a loud scream she fell into the water. Then he 
ran away, shouting for help. 

“When people got there it was too late, but there 
was Lisette in the same place bending over the 
wharf. She never spoke, she never moved, and only 
by the look of horror in her eyes they knew she was 
alive. She let them take her up and carry her home, 
but she uttered no sound, nor slept a wink, just 
staring with that horrible look in her eyes. Then 
violent convulsions seized her, and fever. When it 
left her, she was as you see. 

“Mercifully, she never remembered that she had 
killed her sister. She asked for her incessantly, and 
to quiet her we told her she had gone to a beautiful, 
happy country, which is true, you know, madame, 
and that some day Aimée would send for her. It 
will not be long now, for you can see death in her 
face. 

“My poor Laure died broken-hearted last year, 
but Lisette did not seem to mourn her. She has but 
one thought. To get to Aimée in the happy coun- 
try. But she has one memory of that dreadful 
scene. If she sees a river she falls into a fit, though 
she does not understand why it terrifies her.’’ 

At this moment Lisette came back. Her ques- 
tioning eyes seemed to ask, ‘‘No news yet?” and her 
aunt understood it. 

“Nothing, Lisette,”’ she said. ‘Tie up some more 
violet bouquets, chérie, for the others are all sold.” 

The girl arranged the flowers with deft hands, and 
for the first time I saw a smile on her lips. Evi- 
dently those lovely children of nature had brought 
light through some rift in that ruined mind. 

“Aimée has plenty of flowers in the Happy Land?” 
she asked her aunt. 

“Oh yes; more beautiful, too,.”’ she answered. “Ah 


me!’’ she whispered to me, “it is Aimée this, Aimée | 


that, until sometimes I feel as if I was going crazy 
myself.’’ 

It was time for me to go, and Jacqueline made me 
promise to come to see her cottage, and how beauti- 
fully she was getting on. I was deeply interested in 
Lisette, and took an 
Jacqueline’s neat little home, which was all and 
more than she had represented it. Lisette glanced 
at me as at a perfect stranger, but something that I 
said intentionally, drew her attention to me. 

“Have you been to the happy country?” she asked 
me, eagerly. 

“No, not yet; but I hope some day the King will 
send for me,” I answered, feeling that it was right 
to humor her in this beautiful idea as to where her 
sister had gone. 

“T want to come, too!” she cried. ‘See, I have 
my gold chaplet and cross, and my mother’s ear- 
rings, and my picture of St. John. I will give the 
King all—all, if He will only let me stay with 
Aimée.” 

“‘He will let you in, dear child, never fear,” I said. 

It was useless to try to explain anything the 
darkened mind could not comprehend. Within her 
heart was the yearning for the happy land, and 
over burning ploughshares she was quickly passing 
to it. 

When I paid my next visit to Jacqueline’s cottage 
she met me at the door, her eyes red and swollen 
from weeping. 

“She is almost gone, my poor lamb,’"she sobbed. 
“Come in, madame, she knows no one.” 

No one in this world evidently, for the lower mists 
were lifting between her and the land of her long- 
ing. She was smiling and talking in a low voice to 
her Aimée, her beautiful gray eyes full of a strange 
light. 

“Why do you not kiss me, Aimée?” she said. | 
“You stand far off and I want you so much. It is 
foggy, but I can see you, and you smile at me. I 
am coming, Aimée, but my feet are so tired, and the 
river is dark and dreadful. O Aimeée, is this the 


early opportunity to visit | 


| said B—. 
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| Aimée! Aimée!” 
And with the beloved name on her lips, she passed 
| from this world of sorrow and parting into the land 
of happy meetings and eternal light. 

M. B. WILLIAMS. 


—~>—_— 
TWO LESSONS. 
Learn to give, and thou shalt bind 
Countless treasures to thy breast; 
Learn to love, and thou shalt find 
Only those who love are blest. 


—Selected, 
as -—— 


For the Companion. 


FIGHT WITH HOUNDS OF THE SEA. 


It was just before daybreak on a dewy June morn- 
ing of 188- when our small party of four set out to 
| “drift for shad.’”” There was the rector, my cousin 
B— and myself, who went to learn how this drift- 
ing was conducted, and the old fisherman, Chris, the 
owner of the shadboat, who went for fish. 

By the time the long fathoms of brown net were 
unwound from the great, creaking reel and coiied in 
the stern of the boat, the tide had turned, and a cur 
reut had begun to set outward from the little creek 
| in which our boat was moored. Our rusty mainsail 
was soon hoisted to catch the gentle cat’s-paws from 
the shore, and we were under way. 

A word of explanation here. 
| the Bay of Fundy is carried on, for the most part, by 
| “drifting.” The boats employed are roomy, heavy, 
single-masted craft, with a ‘‘cuddy,” or forward 
cabin, in which two men may sleep with comfort. 
These craft, when loaded, draw several feet of water, 
and are hard to float off when they chance to run 
aground. They carry a deep keel, and are stanch 
sea-boats—as all boats need to be that navigate the 
rude waters of Fundy. 

When we had gained a few cable lengths from 
| shore the breeze freshened slightly. It was a mere 
| zephyr, but it drove the boat too fast for us to pay 
| out the net. We furled the sail, and thrust the boat 
|along slowly with our heavy sweeps, while Chris 
paid out the net over the stern. 

These Fundy boats sometimes stay out several 











The shad-fishing of | 





we’re taking our swim,”’ remarked the rector. “I 
| don’t think we had better swim far out.” 

By this time we were near the mouth of the 
| stream, a broad, shallow estuary three or four hun- 
| dred yards wide. In the middle was a gravelly shoal 

which was barely uncovered at low water, and was 
| then marked by a line of seaweed and small stones. 
| We bore up the northern channel, and saw that the 
| shores were stony and likely to afford us a firm 
landing; but the channel was unfamiliar to Chris, 


and suddenly, with a soft thud, we found ourselves | 


| aground in a mud-bank, a hundred yards from shore. 
The tide had yet a few inches to fall, and we knew 
that we were fast for an hour or so. 
When we had got ourselves out of our clothes the 
surface of the shoalin mid-channel was bare. It was 
about fifty yards from the boat, and we decided to 
swim over to it,and look for anemones and stur-fish. 
B—, who was an indifferent swimmer, took an oar 


along with him to rest on if he should get tired. | 


We laughed at him for the precaution, as the dis- 
| tance was so short; but he retorted: 
| “If any of those sea-dogs should turn up, you'll 
| find that said oar will come in pretty handy.” 
The water was of a delicious temperature, and we 
|} swam, floated and basked in a leisurely fashion. 
| When we had reached the bar, the tide was about to 
| turn. The Fundy tides may be said to have practi- 
| cally no slack} they have to travel so fast and so far 
that they waste no time in idleness. 
Chris, whom we had left in the boat, and told him 
the tide had turned. 

Chris rose from his lounging attitude in the stern, 
and took a look at the water. The next moment he 
was on his feet, yelling, ‘All aboard! all aboard! 
Here’s the dog-fish a-comin’!” 

B and I took the water at once, but the rector 
stopped us. “Back!” he commanded. ‘“They’re 
upon us already, and our only chance is here in the 
shoal water till Chris can get the boat over to us.” 





cutting the water between the boat and our shoal. 
We turned back with alacrity. 


of my fowling-piece among the advancing fins. 














BPIGHTING WITH DOG-FISHES. 


| tides, making a haul with each tide, but it was our 
intention merely to drift out with this ebb and re- 
| turn by the next flood. 
It was slow work for a while. We ate, told stories, 
speculated as to how many fish were entangling 
themselves in our meshes, and at about nine o’clock 
| appealed to Chris to haul in. 
The tremendous Fundy tide had drifted us in five 
| hours over twenty miles. We decided to run the 
| boat into the mouth of a small river on our right to 
| take a good swim before we started on the return 
trip. The plan was accepted by Chris, and we set 
| ourselves to haul in the net. 

In the centre of the boat stood two huge tubs, 
into which we threw the silvery shad as we took 
them from the meshes. When we found a stray 
skate, squid, or sculpin, we returned it to its native 
element; but a small salmon we welcomed as a spec- 
ial prize, and laid it away in a wrapping of sail-cloth. 

The catch proved to be rather a light one, though 
Chris averred it was as good as any he had made 
that year. 

“Why, what has become of the shad?” asked the 
rector. “It seems to me that in former years one 
could sometimes fill these tubs in a single trip.’ 

“Aye, aye,” growled Chris, “that’s true enough, 
sir! But the fishin’ aint now what it used to be, 
and it’s all along o’ them blamed dog-fish.” 

“What do the dog-fish have to do with it?” I 
asked. 

“Do with it!” answered Chris. 
‘em. They eat everything they kin clap ther eye 
onto. They’re thicker’n bees in these here waters 
the last year er two back.” 

“They are a kind of small shark, I believe?” put 
in the rector, in a tone of inquiry. 

“Well, I reckon as how they be. An’ they’re 
worse nor any other kind as I’ve heern tell of, be- 
| cause they kinder hunt in packs like, an’ nothin’ 
|aint a-goin’ to escape them, once they git onto it. 
I’ve caught ’em nigh onto five foot long, but mostly 
|they run from three to four foot. They’re spry, I 
| tell you, an’ with a mouth onto ’em like a fox-trap. 
| They're the worst varmin that swims, an’ good fer 
| nothin’ but to make ile out of ther livers.” 

“Pve seen them called ‘the hounds of the sea,’” 
“Are they bold enough to attack a 


“Why, they eat 





man?” 
“They’d attack an elephant, if they could git him 


in the water. An’ they’d eat him, too,” said Chris. | these chaps all they want.” 


| 


of two or three wounded dog-fish. The next moment 
their struggles were brought to an end. Their com. 
panions tore them to pieces in a twinkling. 

The rector shouted to Chris to try to throw us the 
boat-hook. It was a long throw, but Chris’s sinews 
rose to the emergency, and the boat-hook landed 
nearly at our feet. The boat-hook was followed by 
a broken gaff, which struck the sand at the farther 
side of the shoal. 

Meanwhile, between us and the boat the water 
had become alive with dog-fish. Our shoal sloped 
so abruptly that already they could swim up to 
within two or three feet of us. We knew that the 


Chris could reach us in time. Then the battle began. 

B and I, with our awkward weapons, managed 
to stun a couple of our assailants. The rector’s 
boat-hook did more deadly execution; it tore the 
throat out of the first fish it struck. At once the 
pack scented their comrade’s blood, darted on the 





| 


more. 

Our blows with the oar and gaff served temporarily 
to disable our assailants, but not gash their tough 
skin. But the moment blood was started on one of 
our enemies his comrades finished the work for us. 
Almost every stroke of the boat-hook tore a fish, 
which straightway became food for its fellows. The 
most I could do with my gaff was to tap a dog-fish 
on the head when I could, and stun him for a while. 

During these exciting minutes the tide was rising 
with terrible speed. The water that now came 
washing over our toes was a lather of foam and 
blood, through which sharp, dark fins and long, keen 
| bodies darted and crowded and snapped. 
| Suddenly one fish, fiercer than the rest, made a 
| dart at B ’s leg, and its sharp snout just grazed 
his shin, causing him to yell with horror. We tried 
to get our feet out of the water by standing on the 
| highest stones we could find. Our arms were weary 
| from wielding the oar and the gaff, but the rector’s 
boat-hook kept up its deadly lunges. 

Chris had been firing among our assailants; he 
beheld our strait, threw down the gun, and strained 
furiously upon his one oar in the endeavor to shove | 
off the boat. She would not budge. 

“Boys, brace up! brace up!’’ cried the rector. | 








| She'll float in another minute or two. We can give | 


We hailed | 


tide would soon bring them upon us, and we turned | 
cold as we thought what our fate would be unless | 


wounded fish, devoured it, and crowded after us for | 
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, 
He had caught the 
knack of so using his weapon that he raked his 
| opponents from underneath, without wasting an 
ounce of effort. 
The fight was getting too hot to last. 
with a most appalling array of fangs, snatched at 
|my foot. Just in time, I thrust the broken end of 
the gaff through his throat and turned him on his 
back. His neighbors took charge of him, and he 
vanished in bloody fragments. 
As I watched this an idea struck me. 
“Chris!” I yelled, “the shad! the shad! 
them overboard, a dozen at a time.”’ 
“Splendid!” cried the rector; and B—— panted 
approvingly, “‘That’s the talk! That’ll call ’em off.” 
Down came his oar with fresh vigor upon the 
head of a dog-fish which turned at once on its side. 
| Then the shad began to go overboard. 
| At first the throwing of the shad produced no 
| visible effect, and the attack on us continued in 
unabated fury. Then the water began to foam and 
twist where the shad were dropping, and on a sud- 
| den we were left alone. 
| The whole pack forsook us to attack the shad. 
How they fought and lashed and sprang and tore, in 
| one mad turmoil of foam and fish! 
| “Spread them a bit!” B—— cried. “Give them all 
a chance, or they’ll come back at us.” 
“She’s afloat! she’s afloat!” he yelled the next 
| moment, in frantic delight. 
Chris threw out another dozen of fish. Then he 
thrust his oar over the stern, and the big boat moved 
| slowly toward us. At intervals Chris stopped and 
| threw out more shad. As we eagerly watched his 
| approach the thought occurred to us that when the 
| boat should reach us it would be with the whole 
| pack surrounding it. The ravenous creatures seemed 
almost ready to leap aboard. 
| “We can use these oars and things as leaping- 
| poles,” suggested B 4 
“That's what we’ll have to do,” agreed the rector. 


A big fish, 





Throw 





Even as he spoke we noted some small black fins | Then he cried to Chris, “Bring her side on to the 


| Shoal, so we can all jump aboard at the same time.” 
As the boat drew nearer Chris paused again, and 


The first thing Chris did was to empty both barrels | threw a score of shad far astern. Away darted the 
At | dog-fish; and the boat rounded up close before us. 
once a great turmoil ensued, caused by the struggles | 


The agility with which we sprang aboard was 
remarkable, and Chris almost hugged us in his joy. 

“Not another shad’ll they git out er me!” he de- 
clared, triumphantly. 

“Well, I should rather think not,’? remarked the 
rector. “But they might as well have some more 
dog-fish.” 

With these words he put his foot upon the gunwale, 
and his unwearying boat-hook went back jubilantly 
into the battle. 

Rapidly loading and firing my shot-gun, I picked 
off as many of our enemies as I comfortably could; 
and B , by lashing the boat’s hatchet on the end 
of the gaff, made a weapon with which he played 
havoc among our foes. 

But the fray lasted not much longer. Innumer- 
able as were yet the survivors, their hunger was 
becoming appeased, and their ferocity diminished. 
In a little while they sheered off to a safer distance. 

When we had time to think of our own condition, 
we found that our backs were painfully scorched by 
the blazing Junesun. As with pain we struggled into 
our clothes, Chris trimmed our course toward home. 

“Treckon you know now ‘bout all you’ll wanter 
know ’bout the ways o’ dog-fish,” he suggested. 

“They are certainly very bloodthirsty,” said the 
rector, “but at the same time they are interesting. 
That they gave us a noble contest, you can’t deny.” 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 





For the Companion. 


MODERN HEAVY ORDNANCE. 


A recent Congress appropriated the sum of two 
million eight hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars 
| to be expended in the manufacture of heavy ord- 
| nance for seacoust defences. The necessity for this 
appropriation may be found in the last annual report 
which the late General Sheridan made to the Secre- 
tary of War, in which he said: 
| The condition of our seacoast defences has con- 
| tinued to deteriorate during the year, and the 
poveserte of them, both as regards the material of 
which they are built, their location and their present 
armament, would prove of but little real service in 
time of foreign war. Heavy guns require several 
years and a large expenditure of money for their 
construction.” 

Less than thirty years ago the United States ranked 
with the most powerful nations in the world in its 
possession of heavy ordnance, and it was the first 
to introduce the modern iron-clad into the naval 
service. 

To-day, however, owing to the continued lack of 
appropriations by Congress for seacoast defences, 
| this country does not rank, we might almost say, 
with the most feeble nation—not that it has retro- 
graded, but it has simply stood still, or progressed 
so slowly that all of the other nations have out- 
stripped it. 

Some idea of the wonderful changes that have 
| taken place in heavy ordnance within a compura- 
tively short time may be obtained by comparing the 
projectiles used at different epochs. Before 1860 the 
largest cunnon-ball weighed only one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, with a range of three miles, 
while the shot used at the present day in the largest 
guns weighs over two thousand pounds, with a 
range of ten miles. 

The increase in the charge of powder has been as 
marked as that in the weight of the projectile. 
Before 1860 the charge of powder was only eighteen 
pounds, while now several barrels of powder, 








weighing one hundred pounds each, are used in a 
single charge. In fact, enough powder is used in 
one of these discharges to have supplied a very 
good-sized army for a battle in times not so very 


| 
| long ago. 


| 





The Ordnance Department of our army, which has 
charge of the construction of our guns, is fully pre 
pared, if means be furnished it, to place the nation 
in the high rank it held twenty-five years ago. Now 
that Congress has begun to make the necessary 
appropriation for this purpose, the experiments 


As he spoke his boat-| which the Ordnance Department has conducted 
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feet. This increase in length insures that the pro- | 
jectile will remain in the gun till the vast charge | 
of powder—eight hundred pounds—is consumed, 
and its full effect exerted on the heavy mass. 

At West Troy, N. Y., the government is busy at 
work erecting the necessary buildings for gun con- 
struction, and it will not be many years before the 


with the very meagre appropriations of past years 
will enable it to improve this service so that it will 
compare with the improved Small Arms and Field 
Artillery services which to-day excel of 
all other nations. 

The changes in mechanism, powders and modes 
of construction of heavy ordnance have advanced | 


those 











A MODERN 


CANNON. 


with only the smooth-bore, 
muzzle-loading guns left over from the Civil War, 
this country is to cope with other 
nations, 2nd all our harbors are now at the mercy 
of their naval vessels. | 

The common and faulty argument for the denial | 
of appropriations is that if war should arise the | 
money could then be appropriated and the inven- | 
tive genius of the country would soon produce 
powerful guns that would meet all necessary 
requirements. In this argument the fact is ignored 
that time is a very important element in gun con- 
struction, and that a gun can seldom be finished 
within one year. 

To carry ten miles through the air a projectile 
which weighs over a ton, and to resist the shock of 
the discharge, requires in the gun great propelling 
power and great strength of material. 

In the old smooth-bore, muzzle-loading guns of | 
small calibre cast iron could resist the strains | 
caused by their discharge. But this metal is not 
strong enough for the present rifles with breech 
insertions which for the same calibre use projec- 
tiles three times as heavy, while the guns them- 
selves weigh twenty as the old 


so rapidly that to-day, United States will take its place in the front rank 
which it so proudly held twenty-five years ago. 


powerless L. Ae P. 


a ~+~@>— 
NO CARE, NO CORN. 


” 


“No care, no corn,” so runs the saw, 
We work then with a will: 
“Who works not, reaps not,” 

Nature enforces still. 


is a law 
—Dakota Farmer. 
—_—__~<or—___—_- 


THE CONDITION OF EUROPE. 


” 


In receiving the “delegations,”’—which is the 
body in Austria-Hungary that represents the 
common interests of the two kingdoms which | 
form the empire,—the Emperor Francis Joseph 
recently made a significant speech. He expressed 
the earnest hope that peace would continue to be 
preserved in Europe. At the same time, he spoke 
of the European situation as being ‘‘unsafe.’’ 

This word, perhaps, best reveals the true state 
of things on the European Continent. There can 
be no safety, no sure hope of peace, so long as 
the great powers are watching each other with 


times as much and navies at command, to engage with each 


ones. Beyond a certain size any increase of this | other in a mighty war. 
metal in a gun is a source of weakness rather Several weeks ago an utterance of the Czar of 


than of strength, like superfluous flesh on the 
human body. Owing to flaws produced by the 
unequal cooling of the mass, cast iron guns have 
been known to burst or fall apart while being 
turned to the finished size in the lathe. 

Guns of cast steel may at one time give good 
results and the next time they may burst unex- | 
pectedly. Though outwardly perfect their interior | 
may be spongy metal full of flaws that cannot be | 
detected at the time of inspection. 

Many different strains are produoed in a gun at 
the time of the ignition of the powder. These 


Russia caused a good deal of agitation in Europe, 


Czar is by no means confident that peace can be 
much longer preserved. 

In welcoming a deputation from the little State 
of Montenegro, the Czar flatly declared that he 
looked on Prince Nikita of Montenegro as “his 
only sure friend in Europe.” 

This seemed to mean that the Czar looks upon 
| the triple alliance between Germany, Austria and 
Italy as one hostile to Russia, and indicated that 
he was thinking of a possible war in the near 
have all been ingeniously calculated by means of | future, in which Russia—perhaps alone—would 
mathematical formulas, so that to-day the art of be pitted against the allied powers. 
gun construction is a science almost as exact as| The greatest danger at present to European 
astronomy. The ease with which the astronomer | peace lies in the jealous rivalry between Russia 
calculates the exact time of the coming of an} and Austria in the southeast. Russia has in 
eclipse is equalled in the calculations made for the | recent months obtained a dominant influence in 
construction of large guns, and before a gun is| what are known as the ‘“‘Balkan States.”’ 
begun its velocity and range are exactly deter- While King Milan was reigning in Servia, 
mined from the working drawings. Austria, through his friendship, controlled the 

Many trials have shown that the only scientific | policy of that kingdom; but since his abdication, 
and safe way to construct guns of large calibre is | the new rulers of Servia have shown that their 
upon the ‘built-up’ principle. Larger heated | sympathies are with Russia. 
tubes are shrunk about a thick tube of metal, 
layer after layer, till the required thickness has 
been obtained. The compression produced by 
cooling is carefully graduated, that the tubes may 
fit closely and the gun be enabled to resist the 
forces which it is to be called upon to resist. 

To construct guns in this manner, as much care 
is exercised as is shown in the manufacture of a 
watch. The workmen vary the different dimen- 
sions to the thousandth of an inch, and it takes 
years of careful training to educate a workman 
to be a good gun-maker. 

The breech mechanism for the majority of these 
guns is what is known as the “interrupted screw.” 
This is a breech block that fits and locks into the 
breech by means of a screw. The threads of this 
screw and the corresponding depressions are inter- 
rupted in such a manner that a half-turn releases 
them, and permits the withdrawal of this block. 

The projectiles are made of cast iron and steel, | 
and their length is about three times their diame- 
ter. To cause them to take the rotary motion, 
they are encircled with one or more bands of soft 
copper. When the gun is fired, this copper fills 
the grooves of the rifling, and prevents any 
escape of gas, so that the full force of the powder 
is exerted on them. 

The length of the old smooth-bore fifteen-inch 
gun, which was the largest that was used during 
the Civil War, was about sixteen fcet, while the 
length of the present improved breech-loading 
steel rifle of sixteen-inch calibre is over forty-five | 


formed, in spite of the opposition of the king, 
while the prince of Bulgaria is equally powerless 
to counteract the influence which it is clear that 
the agents of Russia have with his subjects. 


all the Danubian and Balkan States, with a view, 
probably, to make another attempt to seize Con- 
stantinople, is a very alarming one to Austria. 
Austria has an ambition to extend her dominion 
eastward and southward, and dreads above all 
things the establishment of Russian power along- 
side of her, from the Danube to the Bosphorus. 

Already on the Austrian frontier probably two 
hundred thousand Russian troops are stationed, 
while Austria, on the other hand, is straining 
every nerve to increase the numbers, equipment 
and efficiency of her army. 

While the prospect of peace in Eastern Europe 
is thus seen to be far from bright, France is for 
the moment far less agitated than she was by the 
intrigues and ambitions that are associated with 
the name of General Boulanger. 

The great Paris Exhibition has been opened, 
and is being carried on with signal success. The 
French people can never be 
minds diverted from politics, but they come, this 
summer, as near to the condition of freedom from 
political excitement as they ever do. The skies 
may nevertheless become clouded at any moment, 
and General Boulanger remains, meanwhile, in 
quiet exile in London, biding his time and waiting 


jealous eyes, and stand ready, with huge armies | 


for it showed that, like the Austrian Emperor, the. 


In Roumania a pro-Russian ministry has been | 


The prospect that Russia is getting control of | 


said to have their | 
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| that will be put next summer. Probably the 
| eleventh census will be the most perfect of the 
| series, and we should all do what we can to make 
it so. 


for the storm to gather which is to give him his 
| opportunity. 

The French Ministry have decided to keep the 
exhibition open until October, at which time the 
general elections for a new Chamber of Deputies | 
will be held. ‘The object of this determination is | 
clear. | 

| 
| 





PRESSING THE QUESTION. 


Every one is pleased with a cordial invitation, but 
nobody likes persistent teasing, even in the offer of 
hospitality. A lady who had refused to spend a few 
days with a friend, on the ground of other engage. 
ments, was speedily in receipt of a sort of cast-iron 


It is intended that the thoughts of the people 
shall continue to be absorbed in the exhibition, | 
and that Boulanger and politics shall be kept out 
of their heads, so that no dangerous agitation | 
shall precede the elections. It is hoped, too, that request, from whieh it seemed impossible to escape. 
the continued success of the exhibition will politi- | “If you can’t come this week, let it be the week 


diate war is not, perhaps, probable, but while the 
armies remain so large, and so thoroughly pre- 
pared for a sudden outbreak as they are now, a 
condition of settled peace cannot be hoped for. 


BY, 
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FOUND A FRIEND. 





gave 
gave 


one else. 


is 
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DREAMS. 


One of the best authenticated stories of remark- 
able dreams is that of Geoffrey Watts, who was a 





| 

| 

rT » ave ater.”’ y > > ie “Rix vy 
cally strengthen the party now in power, eT ipa a ee 
enable it to prevail at the elections. | “Fix my own time!” groaned the recipient of this 

The general situation in Europe is thus seen to | well-meant cordiality. “Iam too busy to go at all 
have both a dark and a bright side. An imme- | this spring, and yet if I tell her so in general terms, 

having no definite engagement to plead, she will be 
sorely hurt. I must put aside my work and 
| there is no doubt of that.’’ 
A person replies that he cannot accept a certain 
invitation for Monday, and the too-cordial host, 
—~or— determined not to acquiesce in a refusal, pursues 
the subject to the bitter end—of the week. 
TO A BIRD. “Could you not come Tuesday, or Wednesday, or 
Satay thy ¢ ~ be agra aoe- Thursday?” he asks, and teo often the unwilling 
Whose power supplies thy every want, guest is dragged triumphantly to the table, whereon 
And lengthens out thy days. | lie goodly viands of which he had no desire to par- 
wi he ny | take. 
Did not thy carols echo wake It is true that there often lies a gracious hospitality 
. _, While fiits thy form between. | in the request, “Fix your own time,” and it is hot 
N. ¥. Witness. —John Robinson, - 
| always the case that the prospective guest has no 
j aveive to tix it. It merely ceases to be a courtesy, 
and becomes a bore, when it degenerates from a 
THE NEXT CENSUS. permission toademand. One man or woman uses 

The “census vear’ has begun. Once in ten | the phrase so incidentally, and with such tact, that it 
years the Government of the United States makes | ™*y be either seized upon or ignored; another button. 
an enumeration of all the people, and collects, | 20!es you, as it were, as if to say, “Now don’t delay, 
heiiiie. das eames oF taleeine aedidine O6n but naine a day at once. You’ve got to come, and 

7" a you might as well have it over.” 
cerning the wealth, occupations, products of | ° An illiterate man once said of his dauglter’s 
industry, and other important interests of the | school course, “They allow her to take either Ger- 
country, such as no other government of the man or French; there’s no compellion about it.” 
world undertakes to ascertain. Neither is “‘compellion” an element of the most 

Ten such censuses have been taken, beginning welcome hospitality; the happiest man, even in 
in 1790, each of which has been, as a rule, more | S0¢ial matters, is he who “serveth not another’s 

|extensive and complete than that which preceded | will.” 
}it. New subjects of inquiry are added, and the | 
means employed to render the information exact | 
| and comprehensive are constantly improved. | There is a good old maiden lady in France, named 
So far as the mere enumeration of the number | Mademoiselle Guyonet, who has chosen this way to 
lof people in the United States is concerned, the | amuse and console a too solitary lot. She receives 
| facts will be easily ascertained by agents who will | into her home cats, dogs, birds and other creatures 
that have lost their masters, or have been turned 
| 80 about from house to house, in June next, and | loose by them upon a busy world. These she takes 
| who will learn from the persons themselves or | care of until she can find people who want them. 
|from the heads of households the names, ages, | For there is searcely a creature so forlorn and help- 
}and other facts regarding such persons. The | less as @ lost dog or cat in a large town. 
| sheets on which the facts are recorded are sent to | One day last winter she saw a man beating cruelly 
| Washington, where they are arranged and tabu- | * poor, emaciated, broken-down old horse, that he 
| lated. was taking to be killed at the bone boiler’s. She 
| These facts constitute the chief reason for taking ee aon sa 
the census, for the number of representatives to | stable, where he was soon restored to good condi 
| which each State is entitled in Congress for the | tion. she then sold the animal to a butcher, who 
next ten years depends upon the number of per- | engaged to bring him back in case he should prove 
sons who inhabit the State. | unequal to the service required of him. The butcher 

Yet the other facts inquired into are of great | soon brought him back, as the lady remarked, “like 
importance, and the result which the census office | #" umbrella no longer wanted.” 

| will report will be valuable just in proportion to Mademoiselle Guyonet then confided the Reyes to 

| the accuracy of the returns. These other facts oe es ong ene — wy ab 

| = = Z his board and treatment, which restored him again 

peace to apna Let us illustrate the | to health. She then inserted the following adver 
imicuity by a single example. tisement in a local journal: 

An attempt is made to show the amount and| “To be given wn A good and wn horse, 
the value of the agricultural productions of the | twelve years old, on condition that he shall be re- 
country. Now we suppose there are tens of | turned to the donor when, by reason of age or sick 
thousands of farmers who do not keep accounts | ss, he can no longer work.” : 
which will enable them to answer accurately Seventy-three persons applied for the animal, to 
questions as to the quantity of grain, of potatoes, ane <f Whom ae tins Sut, om going to the 

= igh horse-doctor, she learued that he had lent the horse 
. hay, rte “4 — oe which ~— gone | to his brother, a farmer, who, in turn, had sold him 
lave produced. 1ey have a general idea, and | to some The result was that she had a 
can tell approximately what they have produced. | lawsuit on her hands that cost her much money and 
But if they all guess at the amount, the whole | trouble. At length, however, she recovered posses- 
result will be guess-work, and the returns will be | sion of the old nag, and confided him to the priest 
good for nothing. of a country parish, whom she bound, under his 

The government cannot force farmers to keep engines onal, to ae ae Seen gently, 8 pits wom 
exact accounts of their farm productions, and of oes eee sae tilde 

| Course it cannot compel them to give exact infor-| ‘pnis was taking a grest deal of trouble for an old 
mation whether they do or do not possess it. But} horse, whose misery might have been kindly ended 
the census office has issued an appeal to farmers | by a bullet. But perhaps there need of such a 
throughout the country to keep such accounts for | lesson in the region honored by the residence of this 
this year, so that the returns may be full and | benevolent lady. 
truthful. 

It is always understood that information given 
|to the census office is confidential. The public 
will be informed, not what is the value of John 
Smith’s orchard products during the year that| mechanic in England. He was employed by a shot- 
began June 1, 1889, and will end May 31, 1890, | maker, and his work was to cut countless little eubes 
but what is the value of all the orchard products | of lead and turn them in a revolving barrel until 
of the county, the State and the country. | they were worn round by friction. 

The difficulty in obtaining the facts regarding | For many years Watts racked his brain to invent 
the manufacturing industries is somewhat different | S°™e better method of making shot than this, but 
in kind, but in degree it is quite as great. Extra- to no purpose. One night he dreamed that he saw 
ordinary pains were taken ten years ago to make anaheim, oe ge — ~— ome-4 
te manufacturing statistics accurate, ond yet the —n ‘ =~ ee ere we 

: anxiety, carried a cup full of melted lead to the top 
results have been greatly criticised. | of the church-tower and threw it down into a shallow 


A special appeal has also been sent to physi-| pond. Hurrying down he found in the water perfect 
cians, asking them to keep and return to the | shot. The shot-tower was the tangible result of his 
| census office all facts which will be useful in | dream. 


making up statistics relating to birth, death and| OUT readers are all probably familiar with the 
disease. Some of the States keep registration wonderful poem of Kublai Khan, which came to 
Cee 7 Coleridge in a dream, complete in meaning, rhythm 

| Statistics, but others do not, and the value of| ji rhyme. 
| reports which are very full and accurate for one| [Instances are not rare of such triumphs of the 
State, and very incomplete for another, is almost | brain during sleep. Alexander Campbell, one of the 
| nothing. foremost linguists of the last century, declared that 
Any physician can obtain the blanks necessary | When a philological problem was too hard a nut for 
for keeping a register, by sending his name and | /im to crack, he dreamed of it, and usually awoke 
| address to the census office at Washington. | with the meaning clear in his mind. ™ 
It is so important that the information to be bie ee rennet al ee 
explanation of this phenomenon. The brain may 
drawn from the census be full and accurate, that | 4 with more vigor when the person is asleep than 
every one should take special pains Caring this } when he is awake, and frequently follows the waking 
year to prepare himself to answer all the questions | line of thought. If the consciousness is sufficiently 
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awake to remember this action, the result may be 
such successes as we have noted. 

One frequently hears accounts of prophetic dreams, 
in which the sleeper, while in perfect health, receives 
mysterious intimation of his approaching death 
from disease of the heart, lungs or liver. The dis- 
ease is soon afterward developed, and the dreamer 
dies 

An eminent English physician recently explained 
these mysterious premonitions by the fact that the 
disease existed at the time of the dream, and that 
the nervous system, being more active than in wak- 
ing hours, conveyed the latent pain or uneasiness in 
the part affected to the brain. 

Our ancestors made a science of Oneirocriticism, 
or the reading of dreams. But the rational explana- 
tion of the vagaries of the mind in sleep is much 
more remarkable and curious than their arbitrary 
system of signs 

+o 
PRUDENT SWALLOWS. 


If birds will only resort to practical measures, and 
actually “boycott” those countries which destroy 
them jor their plumage, there is yet hope that the 
law will step in and protect them, for economical 
reasons alone. It is a fact that the swallows have 
taken this sensible precaution, as far as feather- 
loving France is concerned, and have apparently 
decided not to take up any longer their summer 
quarters there. 

Hitherto the toughness of their flesh has preserved 
them from the cook, and a popular superstition saves 
their nests, but the milliners, who use their feathers 
for trimming, some years ago organized against 
them a new plan of campaign. 

The department of the Bouches-du-Rhéne is one 
of the great landing places of swallows coming from 
Africa, and there deadly engines formed by wires 
connected with electric batteries were arranged to 
await them. The birds, tired out by their flight over 
the Mediterranean, perch on the wires, and are 
instantly struck dead. Their bodies are then pre- 
pared for the milliner, and crates containing thou- 
sands of them are sent to Paris every year. 

This spring, however, with a strange instinct for 
preservation, they have not sought that coast, but 
have landed either to the west or the east of it, and 
have gone in much larger numbers than was their 
wont to other parts of Europe. 

The French Zo@élogical Society, which puts forth 
an earnest petition to the goveriment in their 
behalf, says that places which were once thronged 
with swallows are quite deserted by them, though 
there has been no falling off in the number of gnats 
and other insects on which they live. Great injury 
would be done to French agriculture by insects if 
the birds should avoid the country. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that their petition will 
be heeded, and the deadly batteries and wires will 
be removed. 





a —~+@>—— 
THEIR REASON. 


Let no man take an apparent compliment as mean- 
ing all that it seems to signify until he is sure that 
he knows the whole story. 

A well-known novelist was once visiting the house 
of a kindly, though rather literal-minded, family. 
One night his host came home from the office, and 
said, with a beaming look: 

“I’ve brought home your new novel, to read aloud 
to my wife.”’ 

“Ah, well,” said the gratified novelist, smiling, 
“IT hope you won’t insist on reading aloud while I 
am inthe room. I'll retire as early as I convenient- 
ly can.” 

“Oh no, we'll read in the library, and let the chil- 
dren entertain you,’”’ was the jocose reply. 

The guest did seek his chamber at an early hour, 
and had no sooner reached it than a sound of ani- 
mated reading began to ascend through the register. 
It continued without cessation for an hour and a 
half, and when, after a sound sleep, he woke at mid- 
night, it was still going on. 

“Well, at least they find it too interesting to 
leave,” he said, and dropped off to sleep again, 
thinking that, after all, fame is not as fickle as the 
discontented have declared. 

Next morning, when he entered the breakfast- 
room, his host met him in a cordial way with out- 
stretched hands. 

“T like your story!” he declared. “I like it im- 
mensely. We got up early this morning to finish 
n 

“Yes,” said the placid hostess, as she began pour- 
ing coffee, ‘we thought we’d hurry right through it, 
80 Hiram could take it back into town this morning. 
I always feel as if *twas sheer waste to keep a book 
from a circulating library more than one night.” 


jai ne 
SHARP CRITICISM. 


The Hon. Henry W. Paine, who is one of the 
most prominent members of the Boston bar, did 
not entertain the greatest respect for the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, as it was at one time con- 
stituted. His opinion of it may be gathered from 
some of the sharp remarks attributed to him by the 
Green Bag: 

Once, when asked his opinion of the wisdom of 
appointing a certain person of acknowledged ability 
to that bench, he replied, ‘It would be like letting a 
ray of light into a cave of bats.” 

On another occasion, while arguing a case before 
the court, he made a statement of the law as he 
understood it to be. He was interrupted by one of 
the judges with the remark, “Mr. Paine, you know 
that is not law.” 

“It was law until your Honor spoke,” replied Mr. 
Paine. 

One afternoon, as he was riding in a Cambridge 
horse-car, reading a book bound in sheep, a friend 
remarked to him, “Ah, Mr. Paine, I see that you are 
reading law.” 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “I am not reading law; 
I am reading the last volume of the ‘Massachusetts 
Reports.’ ” 

He was much annoyed on one occasion, when try- 
ing a case in court, by the constant and apparently 
uncalled for interruptions of the presiding judge. 


| slightest pretext. 


Finally he stopped short, slowly gathered up his 
papers, and started to leave the court-room. 
“Stop, sir!” cried the judge, angrily. ‘Are you 
doing this to show your contempt for the court?” 
“No, your Honor!” replied Mr. Paine; “I was re- 
tiring in order to conceal my contempt.” 


4a» 
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A CHINESE “TEA PARTY.” 


The poor success of the British Government in 
levying a tax upon the tea of the Americans before 
the War of the Revolution could hardly have been 
known to the government of the province of Han- 
chow, in China, or it may be that the Chinese author. 
ities relied too implicitly upon the difference between 
Chinamen and Americans. At all events the Han- 
chow government recently made an attempt to 
“raise the wind” in a way much like that employed 
by George the Third, and with a somewhat similar 
result. 


The Imperial Government of China, having found 
it necessary to relieve the sufferers by the dreadful 
famine prevailing in that country, called upon each 
of the great provinces to furnish a specified sum of 
money. 

The governors of Hanchow, casting about for ways 
and means to raise the tax, hit upon what seemed to 
them to be the fittest way in the world. 

“Inasmuch as the tax is to relieve sufferers by 
famine,” they said, “the people of Hanchow, who 
have no famine, must be very glad, as they sip their 
tea, to contribute, for every cup of the cheering 
beverage which heaven permits them to drink, a 
small sum to relieve their countrymen who have 
neither tea nor food with which their tea may be 
taken. We will raise the sum by a special tax on 
each cup of tea sold in the restaurants and public 
houses.”’ 

The proposition seemed entirely reasonable. But 
perhaps the tea-drinkers of Hanchow thought that 
if this tax was once permitted to be laid it would 
never be taken off again. 

At any rate, the restaurant-keepers and tea-sellers 
in general held a meeting, and resolved to close their 
— rather than pay the tea-tax. Some of them, 
1owever, broke the agreement and opened their 
shops; but the people showed that — were in 
sympathy with the rebellious tea-sellers by gather- 
ing in mobs and compelling the open shops to close. 

After this rising, not a drop of tea was to be found 
at any public house in all Hanchow. And the 
provincial government was confronted with the 
necessity of raising the tax in some other way. 


ii = 
MARKS OF GENTILITY. 


There are many curious personal habits and usages 
that originally marked gentility, if not aristocracy. 
The practice observed among Spanish hidalgos of 
allowing the finger-nails to grow into claw-like forms 
was to show that they had never done any work. 
The same thing is done by the Chinese for the same 
purpose. 


Among the ancient Romans the wearing of long 
sleeves, which came down over the hand, was the 
fashion in the upper circles. This advertised to the 
world that the wearer did not engage in any labor, 
and freedom from employment was, according to 
their crude notions of worth, the condition of re 
spectability. 

The height of absurdity is reached in the fancy of 
the Chinese leaders of fashion who have gone to 
the extent of inducing shapeless deformity in 
women’s feet, and rendering the victims cripples 
for life, to prove that these could afford to get along | 
without doing anything for themselves. 

Yet we cannot afford to laugh at the Chinese in 
this matter. English boots and shoes have been de- 
signed more or less for the same absurd purpose. 
As early as the time of William Rufus ‘“‘peaked-toed 
boots and shoes excited the wrath and contempt of 
the monkish historians. The shoes called pigacia 
had their points made like a scorpion’s tail, and a | 
courtier named Robert stuffed his out with tow, and | 
caused them to curl round in form of a ram’s horn, 
a fashion which took mightily amongst the nobles.” 
It is plain that the purpose of this fashion was to 
show that the privileged wearer was not dependent 
on any kind of labor or fleetness of foot for his 
daily bread. 

The practice of wearing tight-fitting boots and 
shoes is an old one, for Chaucer, writing of them in 
his day, says that it is 





“Merveyle sith that they sitte so pleyn, 
How they come on, or off again.” 
Later, in 1765, Horace Walpole said, “I am now 
twenty years on the right side of red heels.” 





on cee | 
SUPERSTITION IN JAPAN. 


The natives of Japan are exceedingly devotional 
and set up idols and altars on what seems to be the 
At Nikko great reverence is paid 
the memory of Shodo sho nin, an early apostle of 
Buddhism, who is said to have spent several years 
in the region, and about whom many remarkable 
stories are of course told. The author of “Gleanings 
from Japan” writes, in regard to a visit there. 


I found, at Nikko, a strange-looking picture of | 
something which might represent anything, from a | 
fungus with a hole in it, to a figure of a man drawn 
by a child two years old I asked my friend what it 
was. 

“Oh, that is Hashiri dai Miojin.” 

“And what is Hashiri dai Miojin?” 

“It is a dried rat, a god.” 

“You do not mean to say that any man worships 
that?” 

“Oh yes, everybody about here worships it. Shodo, 
says the legend, had made a companion of a rat, 
which ran about with him, and in case it should be 
lost, he tied a silk thread to its tail. When he died 
the rat was lost, but many years after the silk thread 
was found, and traced to a hole, inside which was 
found the dried rat.” 

“But you do not mean to tell me that any sensible | 
man worships that?” | 

“You will find the landlord does,’ and clapping | 
his hands, he asked the maid: | 

“Would you ask the landlord if he has a Hashiri 
dai Miojin?” 

Up came the landlord, and took from his bosom a 
neat, silk-covered case, inside which was the identi. 
cal representation of a dried rat, and looking so used | 
as if he worshipped it every day of his life. 





i 
EXACT. 


A certain New York hack-driver is one of the pre- 
cisians. He would never say “the two last,” or | 
“the second bell,” but “the last two,” and “the | 
second ringing of the bell.” 

General Sherman, says the Troy Times, came out 


evening. A carriage stood at the curb waiting for | 
him. ‘The driver was one of Martin Ross’s men 
named Madden, a quick-witted Irishman. 


the general, brusquely. 
“TI don’t know,” said Madden, “but here is Martin 
Ross's carriage for General Sherman.” 








The general laughed over the reply all the way 
home. 





*“‘Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”’says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 











Y UNG MEN Wanted so hrern Pleqonat ° 
Best Telegraph School in 

existence. Cost of learning low. Particulars free. 

Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 54th Year. Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Government Academies, and 
Busi ilitary Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


HORT-H AND Send for Catalog 

of Books and helps 

E LF TAUG BT torseit-instruction 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, — 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, Por nie aans* 
7] London, Ont., Can. 
Has Few Equals and No Superior tn America, 
Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Business Course. Climate exceptionally 
healthy. Cost moderate, Pupils may enter at any time, 
For circular, address, Rev. E. NV. English, M. A., Principal, 


ROANOKE COLLEGE °A:5%:¥* 
37th year. 

Choice of Courses; French and German spoken; busi- 

ness course; high standard; large library; good mor: 

no bar-rooms; mountain climate; students from 16 Sta 

Ind. Ter. and Japan. $150 to $195 for 9 mos. (fees, boa 
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ete.). Llustrated Catalogue free. Address, Clerk of Faculty. | 


How to 


opprnaBUSINESS 
EDUCATIONnuome. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction 
as given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSI- 
NESS. Full particulars free. Address, 

K KIMBALL, Sec’y, Plainfield, N. J. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 
as if you were in our School in Brooklyn? 

Prospectus of our new work, “Systematic Short- 
hand,” by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 
United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 





186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Fish’s School of Shorthand, |” 
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City Heads. 


A “City Head” is the name given to 
a Horse-Shoe Nail that is made es 
pecially to fit hand-made Horse- 
| Shoes which are mostly used in cities 

or where a special shoe is required. 
In such shoes the crease where the 

nail holes are punched is not so large 
| as in the ordinary shoe and requires 
| that the head of a regular nail be 
| hammered or filed to fit in its place. 

This takes time, and at the best'does 
| not serve the purpose so well as the 
“City Head” that costs no more. 
| THE PUTNAM NAIL CoO., Nepon- 
| set, Boston, Mass., are the only man- 
ufacturers of this style of Hot-Forged 
and Hammer-Pointed nail which 
they have recently added to their ex- 
tensive manufactures. Like their 
other nails these are made so they 


Never Split, Sliver or Break. 


For sale by ail dealers in Horse-Shoe Nats. 
Samples sent free by mail, 


HORSE OWNERS GET A BETTER, SAFER JOB. 
BLACKSMITHS SAVE TIME AND LABOR WITH 















“ Pearline 


in a pail of water, will convince 


a woman against her will that it. 
washes everything ; best and quickest— 
injures nothing ; coarse or fine—just the 
reverse—by doing away with the rubbing 


it saves the very thing which ruins the most clothing—especially 
fine things. It takes the drudgery out of woman’s hardest work. 


Wash day and cleaning time are no longer “ bugbears” 


in the 


homes where Pearline is used, and these homes number millions. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
are FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 
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Manufactured only by LAMES PYLE, N.Y 





GURNEY 





Before Deciding on Heating ‘Apparat 


It will pay you to write to 


WATER 


for a free copy of ‘ How Best to Heat our Homes,” and Testimonial Companion. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN, cor. GOLD 8T. 


us 
HOT 


HEATER CO,, 


JAMES MURCHIE & SONS, LUMBER DEALERS AND MANFRS. OF LUMBER. 


CALAIS, ME., APRIL 26, 1889, 


THE GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER COMPANY, Boston. 

Gentlemen :—The two Gurney heaters we purchased last October for our new 
houses are very satisfactory to us; have exceeded our expectations for economy in 
fuel, giving us plenty of heat. 

Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Yourstruly, J.G.&G.A.MURCHIE. 











~ LUXURY and COMFORT! 





Hammocks have become a necessity with all classes of people, and it is now only a question of the best for 


the least amount of money. 
embodiment of luxury and comfort. 


From year to year improvements have been made in these, until they are now the 
































The Hammocks, Nos. C and A, are the ones we offer for the season of 1889. They are the strongest, the 
softest to lie upon, and the best made Hammocks that we have ever seen. 
Hammock, No. C, is made of 4-ply warp, and contains 500 ends, with 12 strengthening bands and 4-ply 


packing, 30 cts. additional. 
Hammock, No. A. 


feetlong. Price, ®2.00. 


is the best Hammock made, and usually sells for $3 or $3.50, 


Publishers Youth's Companion. 


of the Fifth Avenue Hotel at a late hour in the | filling. Length, 11 fect. It is warranted to sustain 400 pounds, steady pressure. Price, $1.00. Postage and 


This Hammock is hand-made from 4-ply No. 4 prize cotton yarn. It has 24 suspension 
“Where is General Sherman’s carriage?” asked - Strings of 60-thread cord and 154 inch D. ring. It is warranted to sustain 1,000 pounds, steady pressure. It is 13 
ro oe It must be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver. 


These Hammocks we are offering at a very low price. Hammocks like No, C usually sell for $1.50, and No. A 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 











GHISTORAL A 


Lf 





JULY. 

Th. 18. Assault on Fort Wagner, 1863. 

Fr. 19. Prof. Alexander Dallas Bache born, 1806. 
Sa. 20. XiVth Amendment proclaimed, 1868. 

Su. 21. First Battle of Bull Run, 1861. 

Mo. 22. Episcopacy abolished in Scotland, 1689. 
Tu. 23. Harry Hotspur killed at Shrewsbury, 1403. 
We. 24. Gibraltar captured by the English, 1704. 





For the Companion. 
A DAKOTA WHEAT-FIELD. 
Lie liquid gold the wheat-field lies, 
A marvel of yellow and russet and green, 
That ripples and runs, that floats and flies, 
With the subtle shadows, the change, the sheen, 
That play in the golden hair of a girl,— 
A ripple of amber—a flare 
Of light sweeping after—a curl 
In the hollows like swirling feet 
Of fairy waltzers, the colors run 
To the western sun 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat. 
Broad as the fleckless soaring sky, 
Mysterious, fair as the moon-led sea, 
The vast plain flames on the dazzled eye 
Under the fierce sun’s alchemy. 
The slow hawk stoops 
To ae in the deeps; 
The sunflower droops 
To the lazy wave; the wind sleeps. 
Then all in dazzling links and loops, 
A riot of shadow and shine, 
A glory of olive and amber and wine, 
To the westering sun the colors run 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat. 
O glorious land! My Western land, 
Sut-spread beneath the setting sun! 
Once more amid your swells I stand, 
And cross your sod-lands dry and dun. 
1 hear the jocund calls of men 
Who sweep amid the ripened grain 
With swift, stern reapers, once again. 
The evening splendor floods the plain. 
The crickets’ chime 
Makes pauseless rhyme, 
And toward the sun 
The splendid colors ramp and run 
Before the wind’s feet 
In the wheat! 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 
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For the Companion. 
THE GREAT FLOOD. 


One of the most impressive incidents connected 
with the recent great disaster in the Conemaugh 
Valley, in Pennsylvania, was the fact that for 
days afterward open boxes and glass bowls were 
placed on the crowded streets of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg to receive contributions for the homeless 
victims from the passers-by. 

These bowls were left wholly unguarded; they 
were filled, emptied, and filled again many times 
between morning and night. In one of them, on 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, more than seven 
thousand dollars was collected in a single day. 
The millionnaire dropped in his cheque, women 
emptied their purses, the ragged newsboy depos- 
ited his nickel, and men known to be professional 
thieves stopped and, with softened faces, threw in 
their mite. 

It is told as a proof of the honesty of the early 
Britons, that the king once hung a purse of gold 
by the roadside, and no man would touch it; but 
here was a mass of gold exposed, unwatched, on 
the public highway, which belonged to the poor, 
and the poorest man came to add his offering to 
it, and the most hardened criminal held it sacred. 
The meaning of the later story is higher and 
deeper than the meaning of the old one. 

A private letter, written at Johnstown a few 
days after the flood, says, ‘‘This is the Valley of 

* Death; a great space covered with mud and huge 
heaps of wreckage, under which are buried thou- 
sands of corpses. The homeless people are shel- 
tered in tents; but every hour relief trains, loaded 
with food, clothes and medicines, roll into the 
town; they come from every part of the country— 
from New England, the South, the far West.”’ 

Physicians and nurses risked their lives in cross- 
ing the swollen rivers to reach the scene of the 
disaster in time. Money came pouring in from 
every quarter,—from the half-million sent by 
Philadelphia, to the two or three dollars from 
some poor, far-off hamlet. In the neighboring 
cities the whole population went to work with 
one impulse; every church and house sent its 
offering of clothes, food or medicine. 

Here is another significant incident. A woman 
who was rescued from the flood says: ‘‘Hundreds 
of houses were washed past us, the inhabitants 
clinging to the roofs. They were driven with 
terrific force, the water rising behind them like a 
black wall. Some of them were praying, some 
sang hymns until they were swallowed up by the 
torrent.” 

These are the proofs that there is a living Christ 
among us; the man going to his death with but a 
moment’s warning sings hymns of lofty cheer 
because he trusts in Him, and the whole nation 
rises as one man in His spirit, to help the suffering 
and the needy. 

During the ravages of the Black Death in 
Europe, it was customary for the inhabitants of a 
stricken village to lay their unburied dead on the 
floor of the church, and then to leave the hamlet 
in a body, first having placed a pall over the altar 
in token that God had deserted the village, giving 
it up to the devil. 

But now, when a community is stricken among 
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from every altar and every community, as a proof 
that, in spite of disaster and death, God reigns. 
— —~$—~@>-____-—- 
SUMMER PLEASURES IN ENGLAND. 
Country life is not so monotonous in England as 
in the United States. In small, populous countries 
people live closer to each other, and come together 


more frequently for social and public objects. In 
some parts of that beautiful country almost every 


| village has its annual flower-show, the prizes of 
| which may be competed for by every one, even by 


children, and are usually distributed by the chief 


| person of the neighborhood, frequently by a lady. 


Every Sunday school has its summer picnic, which 
is generally joined or accompanied by representa- 
tives of distinguished families. Thus the extremes 
of society meet, to the great pleasure and advantage 
of both. 


As almost every steeple has its chime of bells, 
there are clubs of Selldinane everywhere. The 
members practise once or twice a week, and ring 
out joyous peals on festive days. Some of our own 
village churches have chimes, but the bells are apt 
to be rung by a machine, which robs nine brisk 
young men of a chance to show what they can do 
with the ropes. Often the ringers of one English 
parish invite those of another to join them in a 
friendly trial of skill, after which the two companies 
take supper together. ; 
In fact, everything in England must either begin 
or end with a repast of some kind. 


choir of boys and men to a “great house,’’ where 
they sing for a while in their best manner, and then 
adjourn to the dining-room for a bountiful meal. 
The evening is finished with songs and dancing. 

When the Bishop comes to a village to administer 
the rite of confirmation, there is a grand time, in- 
deed. The young people who are about to be con- 
firmed, with their parents and friends, assemble at 
the parsonage, from which they walk in procession 
to the church, preceded by the church wardens bear- 
ing a cross, and by the choir in white surplices sing- 
ing a hymn appropriate to the occasion. 

After the service, the whole company, including 
the candidates, their friends, the choir, the bell- 
ringers, the wardens, the rector and the Sunday- 
school teachers sit down to tea in the school-room, 
and the supper is followed by singing and merri- 
ment. 

When the child of a leading family is christened, 


us, help and sympathy and cheer pour into it | his bag, covered it, scattered leaves and twigs over 


the spot, and went home. 

It chanced, however, that Deacon Jones, of the 
neighboring town, was out that morning on a deer- 
hunt. He had selected that very oak-tree as a 


| hiding-place to watch for his game, and was en- 





t is a common | 
practice there, in the country, to invite the church | 





it is usual for the family to invite to a feast all who} 


are in any way connected with them, such as ten- 
ants, workmen, store-keepers and partners. 

In the United States we do not often hold political 
meetings in the summer; we devote a few weeks of 
October and November to the business of politics, 
during which time we think of little else. 

In England there seems to be always a political 
ferment. A party club is prepared at any time to 
clear out a vast barn, and hold an enthusiastic meet- 
ing for Gladstone and the cause of Ireland, or for 
conservatism and the “Integrity of the Empire.” 
The Primrose League, too, holds many picnics, at 
which country gentlemen air their eloquence, and 
preside at the head of far-extended tea-tables on the 
green. 

Their eloquence is not always very deep or very 
wise. Some days ago Lord North, a descendant of 
the Lord North who was Prime Minister in 1776, 
introduced a speaker at a Primrose picnic, who de- 
fended the House of Lords thus: “Supposing the 
House of Commons should pass a law that you 


should all have your heads cut off, which would not | 


be a pleasant thing, you have the House of Lords to 
prevent it.’”” Upon motion of Lord North, the people 
thanked the speaker for his address. 

Besides all these gay and pretty doings, every vil- 
lage has its cricket club, and in other innocent ways 
neighbors in the country meet and enjoy the beauti- 
ful season together, as Americans do where there 
are enough of them to the square mile. 


—— Se 
STRONG AND WEAK. 


At the storming of Loftsha, during the Russo- 
Turkish War, General Skobeleff ordered an officer 
to lead a battalion to a certain point. The men 
marched on as long as there were buildings to shel- 
ter them from the Turkish fire, but when they came 
to the open ground they halted, for an advance, 
apparently, meant the annihilation of the battalion. 


Just at that moment the men saw Skobeleff riding 
calmly at a walk across the fatal space, while round 
him shot and shell whistled furiously. 

In a fight, after the passage of the Balkans, the 
painter Verestchagin says that the rain of bullets 
was the most murderous he ever experienced, though 
he had been several times under heavy fire. In spite 
of the danger, he watched Skobeleff walk slowly 
along, his hands buried in the pockets of his over- 
coat. The whistling bullets did not cause him to 
peer = head once; his face was quiet, and his eyes 
restful. 

““Now we know what running the gauntlet means,” 
said he to the artist, as a turn in the road sheltered 
them from the bullets of the Turk. 

“Tell me, honestly,” said the artist, “have you 
really so accustomed yourself to war that you no 
longer fear danger?”’ 

“Nonsense,” replied the Russian General, ‘‘they 
think that I am brave and that I am afraid of noth- 
ing; but I confess that I am a coward. But I have 
made it a rule never to bend down under fire. 
you once permit yourself to do that, you will be 
drawn on farther than na wish. Whenever I go 
into action I say to myself that this time there will 
be an end of me.” 

But though courageous under fire, the Russian 
General was a coward at head-quarters. Before his 
troops he always appeared in a full dress uniform, 
with his hair neatly trimmed and scented. But in 
the presence of his superiors he wore a worn-out 
coat, a cloak hanging all awry, and a cap crushed 
down on the back of his head. He seemed embar- 
rassed, as if afraid his elegance might give offence. 

This hero of many battles was superstitious. He 
believed in lucky and unlucky days, refused to sit 
down with thirteen at table, jumped from his seat 
at the spilling of a little salt, and left a room in 
which three candles were burning. 

What a bundle of contradictions is man! 
eral with a will that enables him to walk slowly 
across a battle-field swept with bullets and shell, but 
not strong enough to keep him in a room where 
three candles are burning! 


+o 
LOOK UP. 


As the news of Sir Henry Clinton’s landing with 
nine thousand troops upon Long Island, followed 
by Washington’s evacuation of the island, spread 
along the Sound, there was a panic among the in- 
habitants. Deacon Trask, a citizen of Quogue, had 
accumulated a goodly sum of money in gold, and 
resolved to hide it where it would be secure from 
Tory ravages. 

He put his guineas into a strong bag, and sallied 
forth an hour before dawn into the wilderness. 
When he had gone about three miles, he stopped 
beside an oak in the midst of some pines, put down 
his bag, and dug a hole in the sandy soil. Then he 
looked carefully on all sides, listened, and satisfied 
himself that he was alone, and finally dropped in 





A gen- | 





sconced in its branches while the other was so care- 
fully burying his gold. 

After Deacon Trask’s departure, he descended 
from the tree, dug up the bag of gold, and carried it 
home. 

A day or two later the former revisited the forest, 
to make sure that everything was safe. To his 
astonishment and distress, the hole was open, his 
treasure gone. The next week Deacon Jones took 
the bag of gold and proceeded to the house of the 
owner of the treasure, whom he found in a most 
despondent frame of mind, in fact, sick in bed. 

“Why, Brother Trask,’’ he said, ‘‘what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“IT am undone, Brother Jones; I am undone,” said 
the poor man. 

“What is it?” asked the caller. 
due to some worldly loss?” 

“That’s it,’ was the answer. “I’ve lost all my 
money, and I’ve lost hope in Providence.” 

At this Deacon Jones produced the bag of gold. 

“Where did you find it, brother?’’ asked his now 
joyful friend. : ’ 

“That doesn’t matter, Brother Trask,”’ said his 
visitor. “But let me give you a bit of advice: when- 
ever you have any business to do, do not forget to 
look up, as a Christian man ought.” 


“Is your trouble 


panes er 
For the Companion. 
THE MINNESINGER. 


All summer long, 

There wait without the gate 
The minstrel and the song. 
No price to pay— 

No dole for the glad soul 
Who flings his wealth away. 
He sings unbought, 

Nor cares how the song fares 
In any listener’s thought. 
Yet the wild strain 

Hath art to break the heart, 
Or heal the heart of pain. 


How hath he guessed 
The old lost dream untold, 
The secret unconfessed ? 
How can he so 
Fulfil, in one brief trill, 
Life’s rapture and life’s woe? 
He is the glass 
Of song, where memories throng, 
And wave the hand, and pass; 
‘The horoscope 
Of sound, wherein are found 
The trembling stars of hope. 
And yet no word 
Can show his magic so 
As this,—he is a Bird. 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


6 —————_— 
KNOWING MULES. 


It is beginning to be recognized that “kickers,” 
men who will not be imposed upon without making 
resistance, are not without their use in modern 
society. And in like manner it is coming to be 
acknowledged that the very prince of kickers, the 
mule, is not half so senseless an animal as he has 
commonly been painted. A writer in the Scientific 
American adduces two instances of his intelligence, 
as manifested on a Southern plantation. 


Working animals are generally kept in a large, 
open pen, and are fed twice a day, noon and night. 
By sunrise on work days the plough hands appear, 
each to catch his “critter,” and the forty or fifty 
mules begin to move in utter confusion around the 
shed, hiding behind one another. 

ut how is iton Sundays? There reigns then an 
Arcadian peace in the pen. Each mule is paired off 
with his ‘‘chum” in an angle of the rail fence, head 
and tail together. The object is a practical exempli- 
fication of the golden rule. To po y an untroubled 
siesta, each head secures immunity fom the fly pest 
by a close proximity to his friend’s perpetuum 
mobile. 

Farm hands may go in and out without producing 
the least alarm. Should bridles appear, that disturbs 
only master’s saddle or carriage horses. As to the 
mules, no extra twitch in tail or ear shows the 
slightest dread of being put to work. They know 
what day itis. I remember well the amused look of 
my foreman, Essex, when asked for his opinion on 
the subject. ‘‘Why, in course,” said he, ‘dey knows 
it’s Sunday.” 

Akin to the above query is another: Do animals 
know noontime? 

For the sake of a lively scene, let us some fore- 
noon go into a large field. Presently we are startled 
from our reverie by an unearthly ‘“Ee-hung, ee-hung, 
ee-hung, hung, hung!” It is the Nestor of the four. 
footers that calls thus: ‘Time for refreshments !”— 
a signal seconded and approved in succession by 
forty others. 

We look at our timepiece, and, sure enough, the 
large hand is about covering the smaller. It is noon. 
The mule, however, is some minutes ahead of time, 
and there ensues a fearful contest for the mastery 
between him and the driver, which nothing but the 
distant dinner horn ends. 

Now how is it that the mule knows noontime? 
Does he rely on the infallibility of his internal time- 
piece? Or has he noticed his equally hungry part- 
ner, Sambo, who, on reaching the end of a row, halts 
a moment, and, turning face northward, anxiously 
scans the shadow at his feet? Or is the sensitive- 
ness of his back so delicate that he can discriminate 
between oblique and vertical rays? 


ee 
LONG HABIT. 


The giving of free railway passes, especially to 
lobbyists and others who are presumed to be able to 
influence legislation, has been carried to such an 
excess in this country that there are now laws, both 
State and national, to limit the practice. In this 
connection a correspondent of the Washington Post 
relates a laughable incident, which, as he says, came 
under his personal observation. 


A lobbyist at Springfield, I1l., who had been a rail- 
road deadhead for many years, was called to his 
home, about forty miles from Chicago, by a telegram 
announcing the serious illness of his wife. 

He reached Chicago late in the evening, shortly 
before the last train left the city for his destination. 
While waiting impatiently for the minute of start- 
ing, he happened to notice that the conductor of the 
train was a new man, and then it flashed upon him 
that his annual pass over that road had been left in 
his room at Springfield. 

He went up to the conductor, therefore, introduced 
himself, and made known his condition, explaining 
his carelessness on the ground that all the conductors 
knew him, so that he almost never had to show his 
pass. 

“I have no doubt it is all right,” replied the con- 
ductor, “‘but of course I can’t carry you.” 

“But my wife is very ill,” pleaded the gentleman. 
**T must get home on this train.” 

‘I am sorry, very sorry; but you must see for your- 
self that I have no right to carry you.” 

“Is there anybody here who is authorized to issue 
passes?” inquired the gentleman, growing desper- 
ate. 
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The conductor knew of no one. 

“Well,” said the lobbyist, in despair, “I shall have 
to drive out, and I don’t know the road, and it wili 
take me all night anyway.” 

The conductor was really touched by the man’s 
predicament, and finally said: ‘I can’t carry you for 
nothing, but I will advance the money to you, if —” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed the lobbyist, smiling 
broadly and slapping his pocket, “I’ve got a thou- 
sand dollars right here in my wallet,” and he ran off 
to the ticket-office. When he came back he said: 

“Conductor, if you hadn’t mentioned money, I 
should never have thought of paying my fare. I 
had forgotten that I could travel on anything but a 

ass.’” 

His ticket cost a dollar and ten cents. 


—-~ = 
IN A SPANISH FOREST. 


Some experiences are sufficiently thrilling at sec- 
ond hand; even the most adventurous person could 
scarcely wish for a nearer acquaintance with them. 
Irving Montague, an English war correspondent in 
Spain, one day, in exploring a picturesque region, 
sat down upon a piece of wood, in a forest nook 
beside the road, and began making notes in his 
sketch-book. 


I must plead guilty, however, he says, to leaving 
my notes ina very unfinished state; for I had not 
long proceeded with them when my interest was 
riveted by the wonderful saffron and gray tones on 
one of the exposed roots of a tree near where I was 
sitting. These hues were almost metallic. 

While I was regretting that, as my colors were in 
the ambulance, I could make no note of them, I 
observed, on one of the interlacing branches above 
me, a similar effect, though this time it was a green- 
ish black. 

While sitting and admiring those lovely effects of 
color, to which the sun gave tinselled beauty, I was 
suddenly seized with a fascination which I even now 
recall with a sense of horror; in that second of time 
I realized that a green snake of considerable size 
was staring at me with its luminous, flame-colored 
eyes, within a short distance of the place where I 
sat. 

The next instant, I happily recovered myself, and 
started to my feet. At the same moment, the 
saffron-gray trunk near me slowly unwound itself; it 
was yet another reptile of the same kind. My 
—— greenish-black, metallic-tinted bough had, 
at the same instant, wriggled down to an open space, 
unpleasantly near my feet, and several tendril 
branches, as I had supposed them to be, commenced 
showing signs of viper animation. 

In fact, much to my consternation, I discovered 
myself to be in a very hot-bed of snakes; the place 
was literally alive with them. 

I am no naturalist; I cannot give you their Latin 
names, nor tell if their bite would kill a buffalo or a 
I only know it was with a sigh of im. 
mense relief that I found myself on the highway, 


| where I breathed again. 


——- we 
ODD FRAGMENTS. 

“The other day, in a railroad journey of seven 
miles, I heard several queer or funny remarks by 
people sitting near me,” said our minister. ‘My 
mind was on my next Sunday’s sermon, too, and 
these things kept breaking in upon my meditations 
in a very amusing way. I sha’n’t try to give you my 
train of thought, but here are the remarks of some 
of my neighbors: 


“*He is a very serious young man,’ said a pretty 
girl to the friend sitting with her. ‘I don’t believe 
that he ever lets a smile cross his face. He always 
looks like one of those Chinese idols preparing to 
eat the chop-sticks as a penance.’ 

“In front of these ladies sat a meek-looking, little 
old man, with longish hair parted down the middle 
of the back of his head, and combed up over his 
ears. One lock kept falling down, and he had a 
trick of pushing it nervously into place. He was 
talking to his seat-mate in an excited way about 
ery | of whom he disapproved. 

«I'd like to see that fellow kicked out of town 
by cripples!’ said the little man with vindictive 
energy. 

“Presently he added, ‘Yes, I suppose he is as good 
- I am myself, and that’s clearing up his character 

enty. 

, “*What’s them trees, Henry?’ I heard an aged 
woman ask her husband, as the train stopped at a 
country station. She was looking from the window. 

***Them’s popples,’ he replied. 

, ** ‘Say pop-lar, Henry,’ she corrected him, in kind 
ones. 

“**No, popple,’ he persisted. ‘The pop-lars is tall, 
slim trees, but trees spreading out like them is pop- 
pulls.’ 

“He was so certain of his position that I was 
almost ready to look in the dictionary or a botany 
on my return home, to reassure myself that poplars 
are always poplars, and that there are no ‘popples’ 
on this green earth.” 
ae 
AT HOME. 


A good husband, like charity, “begins at home,” 
and no young woman really knows her suitor until 
she has seen him where he lives, with his mother 
and sisters. A writer in the Journal and Messenger 
relates how one “bride-elect” obtained this knowl- 
edge just in time. 





A young lady, to whom John Wilson was engaged, 
was visiting at his mother’s. John had a bright 
little sister, who became very fond of the visitor. 
One day, when they were alone together, the child 
said, “Miss Jones, I wish you would stay at our 
house always.”’ 

The prospective bride, with a sweet blush, re- 
sponded, “‘Do you like me so well that you would be 
glad to have me for a sister?” 

“Yes,” said Anna; “but that’s not what I was 
thinking about. When you are not here, John is 
horrid. He scolds us little ones, and bangs us about 
all the time.” 

Miss Jones was startled. She had thought that 
John was a particularly amiable young man. She 
had noticed, with great satisfaction, how kind he 
was to the younger children when in her presence. 
Was it possible that this was all put on? She would 
not for the world marry a man who was really cross 
and harsh to such a little darling as Anna. She de- 
termined to investigate the matter. 

She managed to be present, unseen, when John 
came where the children were at play in the barn. 
As soon as he was near enough to be heard, he cried 
out, angrily, ‘You little brats, you have no business 
here! Get out of the barn this minute, or I’ll give 
you a good trouncing!” 

That was enough for Miss Jones. Such an elder 
brother would not be likely to make a good husband. 
The engagement ring was returned, and the bride- 
elect went home feeling that she had made a provi- 
dential escape. 


4 
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PRECISE. 


A coroner in India rendered the following verdict : 
‘‘Pandoo died of the tiger eating him; there was no 
other cause of death. Nothing was left except some 
aes which probably belonged to the right or left 
nand. 
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THE man who boasts that he is ready to shed his 


last drop of blood is apt to be particular about the 
first drop. 
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For the Companion, 
JOHNNY JUMP-UP. 


Who wakes earliest in the morn? 
Sure you’ll think it is the lark, 

Who, before the daylight’s born, 
Rises singing through the dark. 


But though sweet the lark may carol, 
Early to his mate may call, 

Johnny Jump-up, Johnny Jump-up, 
Carols loud before them all. 


Who wakes latest in the night, 
When the sun is gone to bed; 
When each tiny blossom bright 
Nods in sleep its pretty head? 


Other babies all are sleeping, 
Mother’s eyelids droop and fall. 

But Johnny Jump-up, Johnny Jump-up, 
Waketh later than them all. 





Johnny’s eyes are very lovely, 
Johnny’s eyes are very blue. 
But one hardly cares to see them 
Snap and dance the whole night through. 


Johnny’s laugh is clear and ringing, 
Tinkling like a silver bell; 

But a child should not be singing 
Morning, noon, and night as well. 


Johnny Jump-up, Johnny Jump-up, | 
Rules us with his tiny hand. | 

Lord and master, king and kaiser, 
In the realm of Nurseryland. 





Take your pleasure without murmur! | 
Laugh and crow, and whoop and call! 
Johnny Jump-up, Johnny Jump-up, 
We’re your faithful servants all! 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 
BROOM-CORN AND APPLES. 


When I was a little girl, Eastern Nebraska was 
a new country, and bearing orchards were very 
few and far between, so 
that apples were as scarce 
and highly prized in School 
District No. 10 as oranges 
are now. 

They were sometimes 
bought at a good round 
price in the village, eigh- 
teen miles away, and if one 
of the children had an 
apple at school, the rest of us crowded 
around and begged for the core. 

By and by two orchards in the dis- 
trict came into bearing, and then we 
cared less for the cores, but were still 
very hungry for the apples. 

What we got seemed only to whet our appetites, 
and if we had not been fairly good children, I 
think we should have descended upon those apple- 
trees in a body, and devoured the whole crop. 

One of the orchards belonged to Uncle Wilse 
and Aunt Ev, who lived just across the road from 
the school-house. 

He was our teacher and playmate, and she was 
the particular friend of every sturdy little pioneer 
in District No. 10. 

They had a good store of apples in the cellar, 
and if they could have spared them, they would 
have enjoyed supplying every one of us with all 
we could eat right along. 

But of course you can see that would never have 
done. There were about twenty of us, I think, 
and we should have made short work of Uncle 
Wilse’s winter supply. 

We used to call on Aunt Ev in squads of six or 
eight, and sometimes one of the A B C scholars 
would remark, ‘‘Seems to me I smell apples !’’ 

Most of us knew better than to hint our wishes 
so strongly, but even if we didn’t say a word, 
Aunt Ev knew we thought apples, and she hated 
ever to deny us. 

At last she and Uncle Wilse hit upon the best 
kind of a plan—a plan by which they could afford 
to supply all of us, and which made the apples 
taste uncommonly good, too. 

It all came of Uncle Wilse’s making brooms. 

He was really a wonderful man—the best and 
kindest of teachers, the jolliest hand at blind- 
man’s buff, the luckiest fruit-grower, and, besides 
all this, a first-class broom-maker. 

Did you ever see broom-corn growing ? 

It looks something like common corn, but at 
the top, instead of a tassel, is the plume or brush 
of which brooms are made. The ends of it are 
covered thickly with brown seeds; maybe you 
have noticed now and then one still sticking to 
the brush of your broom. 

In regular factories they have a quick and easy 
way to scrape off these seeds by machinery, but 
Uncle Wilse had to do it all by hand. So he 
proposed to hire all the children who wished to 
work at it, and pay them in apples. 

You may be sure we all wished to work. Uncle 
Wilse spread the broom-corn along a narrow 
board waik in his backyard, and there was soon a 


| We gained by earning them, I am sure there never 


a 


long, busy row of us, scraping as if for dear life. | 
It was better fun than blind-man’s buff. 
We laughed and chattered as little folks always 


| do, and declared we should not play at noon and | fed!” 


recess any more while the broom-corn and apples | 
lasted. 

We stuck to it pretty well, most of us. 

As we became more skilful, Uncle Wilse was | 
obliged to raise the price of his apples, so that we | 
should not get his whole stock. | 

But he always kept it low enough so that a cer- | 
tain slow, but very faithful little chap could earn 
at least one apple each day. 

Whether he and Aunt Ev found our work any 
great help, 1 can’t say. But they gained their 
main object, which was to teach us a good lesson, 
give us a good time, and see that we had apples to 
eat. 

And what with the scarcity of apples, and the 
strength of our appetites, and the special relish 





was such fruit for us before, nor has been since. 
— nh Aa ——=— 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Charlie, aged four and an only child, had been 
spending the afternoon with his little neighbor, 
Dick, who is rich in the possession of a mother 
and three grown sisters. On his return, his 





mother asked him what they had been doing. 
‘Spinning tops,” said Charlie. 
‘But who showed you how, dear ?”’ 
“Oh, one of Dick’s mammas.”’ 





‘‘Have you any shilling hens?” asked Kit, on 
her first visit to a farm. The farmer shook his 
head. 

“Yes, yes, there’s one!’ she cried, pointing to 
the chicken-yard. 

‘“‘But that’s a guinea hen,” said the farmer. 

“Oh, I knew it was some kind of English- 
money hen!” cried Kit. 





Our “wee bit lady”’ was driv- Cre 
ing home at sunset the other V7 
evening, and the beautiful western 
sky filled her smail soul with 
wonder and delight. For a few 
moments she sat with rapt little 


For the Companion. 
THE SHEEP AND THE SEA-GULL. 


A True Story. 


Farmer Harley’s sheep always used a certain 
path through a thicket when evening came, and 
they left the down for home. There might have 
been easier ways or shorter ways, but these sheep 
had gone by that path ten years ago, and so they 
and their children would go by it for ten years to 
come, or longer, probably. That is the way with 
sheep; they like nothing so well as doing the 
same thing over and over again. 

Another fashion they have is that when the 
leader of the flock does a thing, all the rest of the 
flock must do the same thing after him, even if 
there be no necessity for it. If, for example, the 


other sheep will jump at the same place, even if 
the bar has been taken away. 

Now it happened that one morning, while 
Farmer Harley’s sheep were quietly grazing on 
the down, a sea-gull, searching for a place to 
make a nest, came upon the very thicket that lay 
between the down and home, and it seemed such 
an exceedingly nice place that the gull decided to 
search no further. 


on the ground, and so this particular gull chose 


the most suitable spot in the thicket, and made its 
nest there. 


it knew how. 


home as if it had always lived there. 
But of all this the sheep were, of course, quite 
unconscious, and so they trotted toward home | house with ?”’ 





It so happened that the most suitable 
spot, in the gull’s opinion, was directly in the sheep 
path, and there it settled itself as comfortably as 
By evening it was as much at 


COMPANION. 


face turned toward the fleecy west, then, drawing | 
a long sigh, she said, reverently : ‘‘O mamma, it 
looks just like the inside of a feather-bed, glori- | 





| 
Sie | 

A little Kindergartener came home one day, 
asking, eagerly : ‘Mamma, did you ever hear of | 
Uncle Horace Line ?”’ | 

‘Why, no, I never did, my dear,”’ said mamma. | 

“Well, mamma, I tried not to forget—maybe 
*twas Horace Uncle Line.” | 

And then her mamma knew it must be hori- | 
zontal, that she meant. 

Fannie wanted to arrange the books in the book- 
case, but, as usual, soon grew tired of it. ‘I was 
afraid, my dear, you would grow tired of it, and 
leave the books for me to put back,’’ said her 
mamma. 

“Yes,”’ said her little sister, ‘‘“Fannie is a very 
freckle-minded child.”’ 


Kittie’s mamma gave her an allowance of ten 
cents a week, and told her to keep an account of 
how it was spent. 

“You put ‘Received’ on one side, don’t you,” 
Kittie asked, ‘‘and ‘Deceived’ on the other ?”’ 


Hattie wanted a book to read. ‘Please, mam- 
ma,”’ she said, ‘give me something that looks 


open-work.”’ 





























that evening as they had 
done every other evening 
for as long as they could 
remember. They entered 
the path at the thicket 
in narrow file, crowding 
each other as sheep will do, and the head sheep 
was almost on the brooding gull before he saw it. 
He might have stepped on it, not knowing what it 
was, and then all the other sheep would have 
done the same thing, and that would have been 
the end of the gull; but the gull did not propose 
to be put out of the way in any such fashion, 
and, therefore, at the sight of the great sheep, 
crowding hard upon her, she half rose, spread 
| her broad wings with a flap, flap, and squawked 
out like a stifled locomotive whistle. 
| No right-minded sheep would step on a thing 
that acted like that, and the leading sheep being 
of that sort just raised himself on his hind-legs, 
and cleared the indignant gull ata bound. That 
| would bave been sufficient for the sheep behind, 
}even if the gull had not been there; but the gull 
| was there, and was fully as indignant at the last 
| sheep as at the first, and took good care to show 
| that she was. 
| The next night the same thing happened, and 
|the next, and the next. After that you might 
| tire of the game; but no. The thought of yield- 
ing seemed not to occur to either, and so the 
|nightly indignation of the gull and the nightly 
| leap-frog, or leap-gull rather, of the sheep kept 
| up for the three weeks and a little over that it took 
the gull to lay her eggs and hatch them. 

And, no doubt, if they gave any thought to the 
matter, both gull and cheep were satisfied with 
themselves, the former feeling that she had held 








Gulls do not build in trees as most birds do, but | ont as long as she wanted to, and the latter feel- 


| ing that they had tired the ugly, squawking thing 
| out. Joun R. Corvet. 
——___—_— +e, —— 


Frank, aged four, was requested not to lose 
“that key.’ ‘‘For,’’ said his mother, “it’s the 
one we get into the house with.’” 





leader jump over a bar to get into a field, all the | suppose that either the gull or the sheep would) 3 . B 





“Well, then,” | 


asks Frank, ‘‘where’s the one you get out of the! 





} 





[NUTS TO CRACK 


ws 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My first no traveller likes to lose, 
t curbs, admonishes—and yet 
To take it no one would refuse 
In payment of an honest debt. 


My second on the billowy sea 
Pursues its course to distant lands, 
It gives an added zest to glee 
As every school-boy understands. 


When wavering foe in square attack 
Is routed on the battle ground 

My whole with power the vanquished lack 
Declares a royal head discrowned. 


2. 

NAMELESS PUZZLE. 
* * * 110 * * *® 
* * 2 * * 11 * * 
* * * 3 12 x * * 
* * 4 * * 13 *x* * 
* * * 5 14 * * 
* * 6 * * 15 * * 
** ¢€¢76%* * # 
* * 8 * * 17 * 
* * * 9 18 * * 

Across. 
1. A certain tree whose 


leaves are made into fans. 

2. Shoots or boughs of trees. 
A river in Illinois. 

4. Pertaining to chemistry. 

5. Certain plants and their 
fruit. 

6. Inhabitants. 

7. To overthrow. 

8. Forfeits by want of heirs. 

9. A ground planted with 
vines. 

The letters taking the places 
of numbers, read from 1 to 9 
and 10 to 18, will spell the last 
two names of a celebrated 
English novelist, who was 
born on July 18, 1811. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 


3. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 


~~ 


1. Aggravated. 

2. A criterion. 

3. Considered again. 

. Reputation. 

. Fin-footed. 

. Recrementitious. 

7. Proclaimed. 

8. Similarity. 

a8 The third row of letters will spell the 
» 5 name of an English general, who cap- 
~ tured an India city—as given by the 

sixth row of letters—on July 17, 1857. 


4. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Ji, th svnth mnth f th yr nr elndr, ws th ffth n th 
Rmn clndr, whr t ws clld Qntls, wheh mns th ffth. 
rgnil t entnd thrt-sx ds, bt ws rded b Rmls t thrt-n, 
b Nm t thrt, nd ws rstrd t thrt-n ds b Jls Csr, n hnr 
f whm t ws nmd JI, n cent f hs brth hvng hppnd n 
th twlfth f ths mnth. 


% Ot de So te 


5. 
BEHEADINGS. 


We sail the seas in proud array; 
Behead, and lo! you make us one, 

And though I’m not so swift as they 
I am still afloat, for work or fun. 


Behead again, and you may hear 

My name on every sailor’s lips; 
Behead again, and it is clear 

That on me many a school-boy trips. 


Behead once more, and if to me 

You’re suited, and are well-content, 
Invite your neighbors in, and see 

How I can cheer with taste and scent. 





Conundrums. 

When is a man like the handle of a grindstone? 
When he is a crank. 

What kind of men do merchants prefer? The 
prophets (profits). 

Why is a smart sla 
like a hedge? it is a kind of fence. 

When is a race like a unit? When it is won. 

What reptile is always welcome in a school-room ? 
A good adder. 

Why is a soldier who provides early for an attack 
a powerful adversary? Because he is fore (four) 


that arouses one to danger 









armed. ” 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. July. Leo. 


2. Washington Irving’s, Life, George Washing- 
ton, Washington’s, Declaration, Independence, Gen- 
eral, orders, important, incentive, officer, soldier, 
fidelity, courage, service, state, sufficient, reward, 
merit, advance, highest honors, free country. 


L R 
N A re) 
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CAUSE FoouvuaA 
R A P 
E N A 
Vv A R 
Oo rt D 
D 
Perimeter of wheel—Braddock. 
The Hub—Defeated. 
4. 1. King-fisher. 2. Whip-poor-will. 3. Pelican 
(Pell I can). 4. Flam(e)ingo. 5. Parrot. 6. Kite. 


10. Nightingale. 


7. Crane. 8. mee. 9. Robin. 
(k)ey. 13. Pheasant (Fez ant). 


11. Lapwing. 12. Tur 


14. Condor. 15. Toucan (two can). 16. Peacock. 
17. Jack-daw (door). 18. Cuckoo (cook-oh). 19. 
Duck. 20. Goose. 21. White stork (stalk). 22. 


Partridge. 23. Spoon-bill. 24. Wood-cock. 25. 

Chimney-swallow. 26. Bobolink. 27. Meadow-lark. 

28. Cross-bill. 29. Barn-swallow. 30. Scissors-bill. 
5. Seal. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. : 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
SUNSTROKE. 
The effects of undue exposure to heat vary widely, 


and are by no means always proportionate to the 
temperature to which the person has been exposed. 


The so-called sunstroke, or heat-stroke, may occur | 


either in the direct rays of the sun, or in hot rooms, 
such as laundry-rooms or the holds of steamships. 
Attacks may occur in the night as well as during 
the day, and, in general, are to be feared at times 
when the atmosphere is loaded with moisture, so 
that free perspiration is checked. Experience shows 
that the drinking of ice-water, when the body is 
over-heated, is a prolific cause of these attacks. 

All degrees of severity are met with, from the 
lightest attack of headache and dizziness, to the 
sudden stroke which ends in death within a few 
minutes. Some authorities would make three dis- 
tinct degrees of heat-prostration, although the line 
is seldom distinctly drawn in any given case. 

The first variety includes those cases which show 
nothing more than a sudden faintness, muscular 
weakness and dizziness, with, perhaps, nausea and 
vomiting. The surface of the body is cool, the pulse 
rapid and feeble. In such cases, rest in a recumbent 
position in a cool place for a few hours will generally 
give relief. 

In the second class of cases, the respiration and 
heart’s action are affected, and the patient may die 
suddenly of syncope. Active measures must be 
entered upon at once. The patient should be removed 
to a cool spot, the clothing removed or loosened, and 
cold water applied to the head. Complete recovery 
from the effects may not take place for years. 

The third form is the most severe, and in the 
majority of cases proves fatal. The sufferer becomes 
unconscious, the skin is dry, the pulse slow and full, 
the face flushed and the breathing labored. Gen- 
erally there is entire unconsciousness, and suine- 
times convulsions. 

The temperature runs excessively high, and the 


first attempt should be to bring it to the normal | 


| near the trees where the bird has its haunt. 


currents of the sea. As a result, it is found that | 
directly opposite the mouth of a stream from the 
island the reef does not grow. There will be the 
inlet to the enclosed waters. 

Most of the islands encircled by reefs are volcanic 
in origin, and of considerable height. In such cases 
the rainfall is much the greater on the windward 
side. This will readily be accounted for. As the 
trade-winds blow steadily from the same quarter for 
three-fourths of the year over all the region where 
the coral grows, it is upon the windward side of the 
islands that most fresh water is discharged by the 
streams, and consequently upon that side the inlets 
are commonly found. 

This goes far toward showing that for an indefi- 
nitely long period the trade-winds have been blowing, 
and that their direction has not changed. It follows 
that for an equally long time the position of the 
earth’s axis with relation to its orbit has remained 
the same as at present. The continuity of nature is 
nowhere broken, and its uniformity is undisturbed. 


> 
LEICESTER’S NIGHTINGALE. 


All hearts are akin in a love of the beautiful, 
whether that be found in music or in such creations 
as minister to the eye. A charming story comes from 
England this spring, showing the power over human- 
ity of one little feathered creature to which God has 
given a musical throat. 


Near Leicester a nightingale has established itself 
in a phot of ground, and there it sings for four or 
five hours every night. Its fame has spread abroad, 
and every evening crowds of people line the road 
They 
wait patiently until the music begins, and most of 
them remain until midnight, while a few enthusiasts 
linger even until one or two o’clock in the morning. 

The bird usually sings in a large thornbush just 
over the mouth of a railroad tunnel, but he is quite 
heedless of noise, or smoke, or steam, and continues 
his song with the same rapture and assurance as he 
might feel in the heart of a country garden. 

This nightly concert has become so established as 
a regular custom, that several policemen are detailed 
for the purpose of keeping order in the crowd. This, 
however, seems quite unnecessary, except as a pre- 
cautionary measure, for every one is too intently 
occupied in listening to the bird to indulge in any 
unseemly act. 


— _ 
SAMOAN MATS. 


Among the curious customs of the Samoan people 
is that of making heirlooms of mats. By some 
simple process of reasoning the mat has come to be 
identified with the family, as the hearthstone is tra- 
ditionally sacred among the Saxon race. Mr. Cooper 
writes: 


If there is one thing about which the Samoans 
boast, it is their mats, and —. are really fine speci- 
mens of art; in fact, the people esteem them more 
highly than any article of European manufacture, 
and the older they are, the more they are regarded. 

Some of them have names known all over the 
group. The oldest is called Moe-e- Fui-Fui, or ‘The 
nat that slept among the creepers.” It got this title 
from its having been hidden away for years among 
the creeping convolvulus that grows wild along the 
seashore. It is known to be two hundred years old, | 
as the names of its owners during that long time | 
can be traced. | 

The possession of one of these old mats gives the 
owner great power; in fact, it is a title-deed to rank 
and property. It is no matter if the mats are tat- 
tered and worn out; their antiquity is their value, 
and for some of the most cherished of them, five 
hundred dollars would be scornfully refused. 





pe . 
| BASHFUL ORIGINALITY. 


| An unpremeditated and bashful compliment is 
often the most flattering. A young lady, who had 
gone to spend a summer with some country rela- 
tives, found it difficult to get on with one cousin, a 
boy of sixteen, who was so shy that any chance re- 
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Hang a STANDARD THERMOMETER in the Dining- | THE ALDINE FIRE PLACE 


Before Buying Grates, get our 
circular, Sent Free. The Aldino 

j produces Warm Floors, Perfect 
Ventilation; keeps fire over night, 
} andiscleanly, Burns, coal, coke, 
woodorgas. Can be piped tocom- 
mon chimneys, or set like other 
grates, and can be run at half the 
ost of any other. Address ALDINE 
'G. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





room, Library and every other room that you “live” in. | 
A glance at it tells the story. 










[Adv. > 2, 
— | [piraaiateas 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common | : \ 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of | 
eases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a | 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time | 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Ade. | 











What OTHERS 


have done 


YOU can do 


GENTLEMEN,—I believe that the foundation of future health 
is laid in infancy. I have therefore devoted myself with unfail- 
ing energy to the entire care and preparation of the food, bottle, 
etc., of both my children. Servants at the best cannot be relied 
upon. I am rewarded for my trouble, for a healthier, finer pair of 
boys cannot be found. The baby, fourteen months old, is a con- 
stant advertisement of your splendid Food, having outstripped all 
the mother’s-milk babies for a mile around. Hardly a day passes 
but my_ nurse is asked, “What has your baby been brought up 
on?” I may say I have recommended it to dozens of people, 
and am being constantly sent to by strangers, as well as by mem- 
bers of my own family, for information in regard to MELLIN’s Foon. 

I have seen a child in the last stages of marasmus, shrunk 
to a mere semblance of humanity, hollow, glassy eyes, bones al- 
most through the skin, head covered with boils. It came of old, 
sickly parents, was consigned to the care of a wet nurse with poor 
milk, and the above was the consequence. I saw it carried up 
and down past my door, in midsummer heat, to try and fan 
the breath into its dying body. I spoke to the nurse, and pre- 
scribed MELLIn’s Foop. She did not heed; another day passed, 
the breath is almost gone, the eyes closed, a sight to melt a heart 
of stone. Then I took part of a bottle of MELLIN’s Foon, went to 
the house, made a meal and gave it from a bottle. A very weak 
and small meal to be sure, but still it brought a little color to the 
cheek and life to the eye. The next three months saw that skele- 
ton transformed to even a beautiful, rosy-cheeked, healthy boy. 
It was a miracle achieved by MELLIN’s Foop. All this and more 
will it do, to which I can testify. It does not make flabby, soft 
fat, but strong muscles and hard, healthy flesh, red cheeks, to- 
gether with bright eyes, the whites of which are tinged with the 
tender blue of a robin’s egg. 


Yours very sincerely, Mrs. WALDO J. MORSE, 
No. 29 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P.S. You may at any time refer people to me, for I am only 
too happy to tell all I know of its merits. 





























mark, directed to him, served to plunge him into 
dire embarrassment. 


One morning she proposed driving to town with 
him, and on the way the conversation waxed quite 
flourishing—at least, on one side. Presently a pause 
ensued, and the young lady became aware that her 

| companion had turned, and was regarding her hair, 
which was of the closely curling variety, lying in 
small, deep waves. | 
“I like your hair!” he announced, suddenly, as if 





point. For this purpose cold baths and the applica- | determined to speak his mind, let what would come 


tion of ice are indicated. As soon as the temperature | of 


is lessened stimulation must be commenced, to coun- 
teract the great depression which always follows. 

It is important to remember that there is little 
danger from heat so long as the perspiration is free. 


By bearing this in mind many who are exposed 


might no doubt avert the threatened attack by leav- 
ing work and seeking shelter as soon as the diminu- 
tion in perspiration is noticed. 


a 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Every cause which we observe in nature is the 


it. 
“Why?” she asked. 
“Because it’s so full of them little jerks!” 


—_——_—_—_——. 
HANDY. 


| The cold of Siberia is so great in winter that many | 
| kinds of provisions, which are with us either sealed | 
| or salted, ure there kept by simple freezing. The | 
| appearance of the markets at that season is described 

| by Mr. Lansdell : 

Frozen chickens, partridges and other game are 

often thrown together in heaps, like bricks or fire- | 
wood. Butchers’ meat defies the knife, and some of 


effect of some earlier operation, and every effect will | the salesmen place their animals in fantastic posi 


in turn become the cause of some farther action. It 
is in this way that the continuity of nature is kept 
up. Each fact is a link in a chain of causes and 
effects 

This truth comes out clearly in the study of coral 
reefs. These reefs surround many of the islands in 
the Pacific. They protect the low lands from the 
washing of the waves, and the still waters enclosed 
by them are the only harbors of refuge for ships. 
The reefs themselves furnish the greatest peril to 
navigation; and if there were no inlet through 
which a vessel could enter their protected circle, 
they would be a danger and nothing else. 

But almost every reef has such an inlet. It is a 
necessary result of the laws under which the forces 
of nature work. To understand this we must see 
how these reefs are formed. 

Chemically the reef corals are almost pure carbon- 
ate of lime, the substance of ordinary limestone and 
marble. The reef grows as the shell of the oyster, 
or of any other shell-fish, grows. It is itself the 
common and undivided shell of innumerable polypi, 
or minute insects, which are being reproduced and 
are dying in successive generations. 

These tiny beings get all their living from the 
waters of the sea. It is from this source, also, that 


they derive the salts of lime from which they secrete 
the bony structure that remains after the animal is 
dead. 

The coral polypi cannot live in fresh water. Their 
food supply is brought to them by the waves and 


tions before freezing them. | 

Frozen fish are piled in stacks, and milk is offered | 
for sale in cakes or bricks. A stick or string is gen- | 
erally congealed into a corner of the mass to facilitate 
carrying, so that a wayfarer can swing a quart of 
milk at his side, or wrap it in his handkerchief, at 
discretion. 

——_—___—_ 


TOO COARSE. 


Country people amuse the cockneys, and cockneys 
amuse the country people; and so the account is 
kept even. A man from the rural districts—from the 
famous town of Wayback, perhaps—had gone with 
a friend into a city restaurant, according to the 
Arkansas Traveller. 

Presently a young fellow came in, having in his 
hand a tennis racquet. 

The countryman looked at the novel utensil for a 
few minutes; then he turned to his friend and said, | 
in a tone of decision: | 

“John, I drink no milk in this town.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not! Why, jest look at the strainers they 
use. You could shove a catbird through ’em.” 





| 
————~>—__—_- 


“VOLUNTEER.” | 
The amount of pressure required to make men | 


willing suggests that Pat was not far out of ee 
way. 





“Pat,” said his master, “what’s all that noise in! 
the street?” 
Pat went out to learn, and soon returned, saying: 
“Oh, it’s nothing, sir; they’re only forcing a man to 
| 
{ 





volunteer.”’ 





A copy of Our Book, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” will be mailed free to any address. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 





“Don't spoil your feet with CHEAP SHOES! 
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“‘Korrect Shape.”’’ 
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IT CONFORMS TO SHAPE OF THE FOOT. 


If you want perfection in fit. with freedom from corns and all discomfort, 
you will always wear the Burt & Packard Shoe. 


It is acknowledged as the most comfortable, the best wearing, and the most stylish 
gentlemen’s shoe made in the world. 


The Burt & Packard Shoe costs no more than any other fine shoe, 
though none approach it in value. 


These Good; are made for Gen.s in Congress, Button and Bal.; in Hand-made, Hand-welt 
and Burtwelt; also Bors’ and Yourus’. 


if not sold by your dealer, send his name and your address to 
Packard & Field, .trrs rscxno, Brockton, Mass, 
Wear the Burt & Packard“ Korrect Shape.” 
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For the Companion. 


MY MENAGERIE. 


On the occasion of my first visit to the Las Vegas 
Hot Springs in New Mexico, in 1879, when the only 
buildings on the grounds were a long, one-story | 
adobe building with a veranda in front upheld by 
posts of unhewn logs, anda bath-house of as rude 
construction, there were grazing over the grassy 
slopes near the hotel three buffaloes owned by the 
hotel proprietor. They were as tame and gentle as 
domestic cattle and wandered over the mountain 
sides at will. I am sorry to have to add that they 
had all fallen victims to the shots of vandal and un- 
sportsmanlike gunners, when, two years later, the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, on which I 
was employed as civil engineer, sent me to 
the Hot Springs to make of the place a 
sanitarium and pleasure resort. 

The Hot Springs grounds are 
situated at an alti- 
tude of six thousand 
seven hundred feet 
in a little circular 
plateau lying among 
high hills, like an 
amphitheatre. The 
Rio de las Gallinas, 
rippling down from 
the Snowy Range, 
here leaves its rocky 
canon walls, half en- 
circles tie plateau, 
passes through an 
opening between two 
cliffs like a gateway, 
out on the open 
plains, and thence 
takes its course through the wide, fertile meadows 
that give their name, Las Vegas, to the city that lies | 
among them. 

‘The country about is mountainous and wild in the 
extreme, and abounds in all the game common in 
the Southwestern upland regions. Deer, grizzly, | 
cinnamon and black bears, wolves, wild turkeys and 
many kinds of small game ventured at that time to 
the very confines of the Springs themselves, and a 
little farther back among the mountains, elk and | 
mountain lions roamed among the pines and poplars 
of the summits. 

On coming to reside at the Hot Springs in Novem- 
ber, 1881, I observed feeding about the grounds a 
young buck which had been captured as a fawn the 
summer before, and which roved at large, wearing a 
bell for protection against the chance of an encoun- 
ter with hunters in the hills. 

My first intimate acquaintance with this animal 
was rather startling. Iwas going, one frosty winter 
evening, from my office to the hotel, when the tinkle 
of abell, mingled with barking and yelping, attracted | 
my attention. The deer, pursued by a pack of Mexi- 
can curs, was bounding across the snowy grounds. 

It made straight for the light which streamed | 
through the doorway of the hotel, and without hesi- | 
tation leaped with a crash through one of the giass 
doors and landed on the floor inside amid a shower 
of splintered glass, to the great astonishment and 
consternation of a group of loungers gathered about 
the office stove. 
the deer, having reached a place of safety, stood 
within unhurt and perfectly quiet. 

In the following spring, Dick, as the deer was 
called, forsook his accustomed haunts about the 
hills and confined his attention wholly to the Hot 
Springs grounds. I was then turning the plateau 
into a large park set out with flower-beds and trees, 
and he would feed on nothing less dainty than these 
exotics, gnawing the bark from the young trees and 
nipping off the tops of the verbenas and geraniums. 

To restrain his depredations I ordered the con- 
struction of a corral or enclosure in the park in which 

to confine him. The fence of closely drawn wire 
was eight feet high, and I built within it a house 
with sides and roof of slabs with the bark on, which 
produced a very pretty rustic effect. 

This was the beginning of the Hot Springs men- 
agerie, which in the twenty-six months of my resi- 
dence there received many and diverse additions. 
Hunters from the mountains brought in young 








animals taken alive, and soon I had four deer in the | 


enclosure, embracing specimens of the red and of 
the black-tailed varieties. 

The fence, though high, was not sufficient on all 
occasions to restrain the deer. One of the bucks one 
day, alarmed by a dog that approached the enclosure, 
took three short steps and leaped lightly over the 
topmost wire. 

It did not, however, attempt to run away, but 
Stayed in the vicinity of its companions and was 
easily caught and returned to its enclosure. After 
that episode I raised the fence two feet, and thus 
made it a sufficient barrier. 

In the night wild deer sometimes came down from 


the mountains and fraternized with their tame | 


kindred throvgh the wires. Early one morning my 
night watchman saw a fine buck at the enclosure 
seeking to get through the fenee to join the deer 
within, but at the sight of the man it turned and 
bounded up into the hills. 

The fifth deer placed in the enclosure, a young 
black-tail buck, made a decided sensation on the day 
of his arrival. As soon as his keepers, after leaving 
him in the enclosure, had departed, he in some way 


broke from the corral and came out into the park in | 


fighting mood. 

He at once charged on a gardener, who was water 
ing the grass near by, and drove the man in a hurry 
over the fence. He then walked smartly across the 
grounds with head and horns well up in the air, and 
entered thie main driveway. The nearest animate 





| object was a Chinaman on the way to his laundry, 


The dogs sneaked away, while | 
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bearing a basket of clothes for washing under his 
arm, and a smile of peaceful content on his face. 
The deer, without hesitation, butted the unsuspect- 
ing Celestial amidships, and landed him on his back 
in the wayside ditch. As he rose toa sitting posture, 
with a countenance expressive of amazement and 
terror, his clothes-basket, upside down, landed on 
his head, preceded by an avalanche of soiled linen. 

Satisfied with his victory in this quarter, the deer 
promenaded defiantly in front of the Montezuma 
hotel, chased a small dog on to the veranda, and 
finally, seeing no more worlds to conquer, leaped 
back into the park and went quietly to feeding. 

In the dusk of the same evening Jimmy Crum, the 
storekeeper at the Hot Springs, came back from Las 
Vegas driving in a buggy with Ben the hostler. He 
was feeling strong and exhilarated. He saw the 





















deer at large in the park, | 
and felt it his duty to catch | 
the animal and restore it | 
to the corral. He stole 
upon the deer as it grazed, | 
and caught it by both horns | 
in front; but, instead of | 
trying to get away it began 
to stamp and push. 

“lve got him, Ben,” 
shouted Jimmy, triumph- 
antly. “Just you wait a minute till I get him into 
his corral.” 

Ben heard no further sound for some time, but 
through the dusk he saw two struggling figures that 
were moving about in an irregular orbit with liveli- 


a ferocious little creature, showing in his appearance 
and all his actions the traits of its species, the most 
dangerous of bears. It would permit no familiarity 
from any one and fought viciously every dog that 
came near it. 


As the little animal manifested no desire to get 


away, I imprudently trusted its safety to an ordinary 
brass dog-chain and collar. It remained where it 


yas fastened quietly enough during the day, but, 


when left alone on the first night, broke the chain 
and escaped into the hills. When once among the 
thickets of scrub-oak, discovery and recapture were 


impracticable. 


In the next autumn there came one morning on 


the grounds a hunter, known as Buckskin Joe, 
bringing two handsome black bear cubs, a male and 
a female, which I bought. Their keepers named 
them respectively Bob and Fanny. The same week 


| content, in the coldest of weather, to lie, Bob and 





ness, but which made no appreciable progress in the 
direction of the corral. Things evidently were not 
going so smoothly as had been anticipated. Jimmy’s | 
voice came from the darkness in tones of entreaty 
and distress. 

“I say, Ben, can’t you come here and lend me a} 
hand? The critter’s most too much for me to handle 
alone.”’ 





“T daresn’t leave the horse, Jimmy,” said Ben. “If witness,”—for it was assumed that it was his duty 
I drop the reins he’ll make for the stable sure, and | to testify what had become of the keeper in case 
Let the deer go, and come | that official should disappear inside the bear. 


smash the carriage. 
along.” 


I bought another larger male cub. | 
The three were secured by day with strong collars 
and chains to stakes near the edge of the stone basin | 
of the great fountain, so that they could easily go | 
into the water, in which they delighted to swim 
about. They became great pets with the people about 
the place, who often fed them with apples, nuts and 
eandy. The little beasts were inotlensive enough | 
when let alone, but any attempt by a stranger to | 
handle them was met by a savage stroke with claws 

formidable even in infancy. 

They showed great intelligence in the matter of 
securing food, crying most piteously for any that 
came in sight. A gentleman was one day feeding 
Bruin, the larger cub, with peanuts, which he took 
from a side pocket of his coat. He did not hand 
them out fast enough to suit the hungry cub which, 
rising on its hind-feet, seized him by the leg with its 
fore-paws, and, thrusting its nose into his pocket, 
held him fast until all the peanuts had been eaten. 

With the coming of winter the young bears took 
onanewappearance. Their glossy black fur became 
brown and shaggy, assuming the color of an old | 
buffalo skin. They did not fully hibernate, but were | 





Fanny, curled close together in the corner of the | 
apartment assigned them in the rear end of the deer- 
house. 

Bruin, owing to unamiable traits, was kept in a 
separate den under the cells of the stone building 
used as a station-house, where his movements | 
beneath them afforded a subject of interest to pris- | 
oners confined there, and tended to weaken their 
enthusiasm in any plan of escaping by tearing up | 
the floor. The bears as far as possible were con- 
trolled by kindness, but in case of Bruin this method 
was supplemented by a piece of inch gas-pipe three 
feet long, for which, after one or two mutinies, he 
ever evinced a high and well-founded respect. 

Special precautions had to be taken with this 
animal, which, in distinction from Bob and Fanny, 
was known as “the mean bear,” and in leading it 
to and from the fountain his keeper was always 
accompanied by a second man who walked a little 
distance in the rear, and came to be known as “the | 





With the coming of spring, the shaggy brown coat 


“Let him go,’ panted Jimmy, in breathless dis- | of Bob and Fanny began to drop off, and soon a fine | 


gust. “I wish he’d let me go. He’s backing me all | black hair was seen to grow out to replace it. 


over the park, and if I loose my grip on his horns I’m | Before the coming on of autumn they were clothed 


done for.”’ 


in full suits of glossy, jet-like fur which thereafter | 


The deer was indeed getting decidedly the best of | remained unchanged. Bruin, however, having also | 


the encounter, and was forcing its opponent over 
the ground at a rapid pace. As his only salvation, 
Jimmy held firmly to its horns, for he knew that if 
the deer got free to use its fore-feet his chances of 
escape from serious injuries were small. 

As he was pushed about hither and thither, Jimmy 
| managed to direct the procession toward the nearest 
fence, which he reached at a point where there was 
apost. Having fixed the topography well in his 
| mind he suddenly released the deer, caught the top 
of the post with both hands and swung nimbly over 
the wires, his movement upward being materially 
accelerated from behind by an angry toss of the 
deer’s head. He ran for the buggy, and clambered in 
just as the deer reached the middle of the road be- 
hind him. 

The animal followed the carriage to the stable, 
which he entered and took a defensive position 
among the vehicles in the compartment allotted to 
carriages and harness. No one cared to invade its 
sanctuary and it remained in the stable unmolested 
that night. The next morning the deer would per- 
mit no one to approach it, but charged upon whoever 
appeared and thereby put a veto for a time on the 
livery business. A detail of men with ropes finally 
captured the buck by dint of sheer superiority of 
numbers, and returned it to the corral. 

As if satisfied with the achievements of this 
escapade the deer, on rejoining its comrades, ré- 
mained quietly among them thereafter, and gave no 
further trouble. 

Among the wild animals gathered at the Hot 
Springs during my stay were five deer, four bears, a 
wolf, a fox, two wildeats, two badgers, rabbits, 
gophers, mountain rats, and tuft-eared, gray, green 
and striped squirrels. Of birds there were a bald 
eagle, hawks and owls. 

The birds and smaller quadrupeds were kept in a 
house constructed for that purpose in front of the 
great hotel and were a source of endless interest to 
visitors. Different fates, tragic and otherwise, in 
| time befell the animals composing the menagerie. 
| The buffalo ran away, joined a cattle herd, and was 
killed in an attempt of cowboys to recapture it. The 
wolf was sold to me by a Mexican one afternoon and 
stolen by him the same night. The wildcats cap- 
tured in the valley of the Arkansas River could not 
endure the high altitude and the confinement of a 
cage, and died suddenly in captivity. 

The birds and smaller animals were burned shortly 
after my departure from the Springs in the great fire 











revisited the Hot Springs the next year there re- 
mained of my collection only three bears, and the 
deer now increased in number by several fawns. 

Of all animals in the menagerie the bears were 
the most interesting. The first one I secured was a 
young cinnamon cub, brought to me by a Mexican 
who had shot its mother. It had the characteristic 
reddish-brown color, und was, although very young, 
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that destroyed the first Montezuma hotel. When I | 


lost his winter coat, failed that 
year, through perverseness it was 
generally asserted, to grow any 
hair to replace it, the result being 
that before the end of the summer 
he was as hairless as a 
Chinese dog. He re- 
mained in that con- 
dition a long time, but 
his hair began finally 
to grow and eventually 
he had a coat in tint 
and texture rivalling 
that of Bob and Fanny. 
During warm weather 
the bears were taken 
daily to the river to 
bathe, and their play 
in the water was most 
comical. Where the 
nature of the bank 
admitted they would 
climb to the top and 
slide down it on their 
haunches into the 
water, or jump with a 
splash from a height, 
usually endeavoring to 
land on one of the 
others in the water. 
They would play all 
manner of tricks, swim- 
ming about and duck- 
ing each other, like 
boys in swimming. 
Bruin sometimes joined Bob and Fanny in this 
play, but was too ill-tempered to enjoy it long. He 
would “get mad’? when any trick was played on 
him, strike viciously at the nearest other bear, and 
retiring to the bank would sit by himself and sulk. 
As the bears became large, a stone den with two 
compartments closed by grated iron doors was built 
for them against the rocky hillside partly excavated 
for this purpose. One cell was assigned Bruin, and 
the other was shared by Bob and Fanny. A barbed 
wire fence surrounded an enclosure in front sufficient 
to keep intruders away, and within this were planted 
three knotty posts for the bears to climb, made of 
large tree trunks, and fitted with little circular plat- 
forms at the top on which they might sit. To these 
posts the bears were chained during the day, and 
returned to their den at night. 
A large trough of water gave them a chance to 












tain an awning of canvas over the enclosure during 
the heats of summer, but the first day it was spread 
Bruin, who had hitherto shown no inclination to go 
aloft, climbed to the top of his post and fell through 
the canvas. His chain caught over the leach of the 








drink and splash. An attempt was made to main- | 
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standing on his hind-legs holding his head high to 
prevent strangulation. After that experiment the 
project of an awning was abandoned. 

The countenances of the bears were as different 
from one another as those of human beings. Bob 
and Fanny had straight noses and a_ pleasant, 
humorous expression. Bruin’s nose was aquiline, 
and he wore habitually a captious, disapproving 
expression, which was greatly emphasized by the 
length of his teeth. 

When I was last at the Springs, in the September 
of Iss6, I noted that the three bears had all become 


| very large and stout, and their black fur was shiny 


with good living. Bob and Fanny had gained in 
sedateness, while the effect of corpwlence in Bruin 
was to soften the severity of his features, and, | 
trust, to improve his disposition. 
CLARENCE PULLEN, 
ee 


For the Companion. 


SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION. 


It happened that the number of members of Con- 
gress who signed the Declaration of Independence 
was fifty-six, a number familiar to the people as the 
designation of a heavy weight. In the early years 
of the Republic, it was customary, on festive occa- 
sions, in toasting the signers, to play upon this co- 
incidence, and compliment them as the “Weight 
which turned the scale in favor of Independence,” 
or as “The Heavy Fifty-Six that broke the back of 
the British Lion.” In those simple times, this was 
thought to be an excellent jest, as we can see by its 
frequent repetition. 

But the signers were indeed men of weight. Prob- 
ably no country ever succeeded so well, before or 
since, in getting the very best of its people gathered 
to execute a common purpose. 

Whatever makes or enhances human force was 
represented in it,—character, talents, reputation, 
wealth, distinguished descent, experience in public 
and private business,—all were there, and all in an 
eminent degree. Yet, on looking over the list of 
their honored names, few of us now recognize more 
than one-third of them. 

If any one, on Jooking down the list, can claim 
acquaintance with more than one-third of the names, 
he may congratulate himself on being an unusually 
well-informed person. Are these men forgotten, 
then? By no means. In their several States and 
sections, they are still freshly remembered, and in 
all our biographical dictionaries they form, as it 
were, an order of nobility, each being designated by 
the title, “Signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” that being regarded as description enough 
and distinction enough for any man. 

Take, for example, the first name, Josiah Bartlett 
of New Hampshire. Beyond New England, it is 
probable that few readers will be able at once to 
recall his character and services. 

But come to the beautiful and busy town of Ames- 
bury, in Massachusetts, where he was born one 
hundred and sixty years ago, and where he acquired 
his profession, which was that of a physician. 
There stands his statue in bronze, the gift of a gen- 
erous townsman, attesting the part he played before, 
during, and after the times that tried men’s souls— 
legislator in New Hampshir>, Member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, with Stark at Bennington, Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and in all these trusts 
rendering the efficient service of a man whose heart 

was in the cause. He is not forgotten. His 
native and his adopted State know him, for 
he made his mark deep and large upon them 





both. His statue shows him as he was, a man 
of fine proportions and noble countenance, a 
natural chief and leader of his 
countrymen. Near the end of the 
catalogue is the name of Button 
Gwinnett of Georgia. In 
the Northern and Western 
States the name would 
perhaps attract more 
notice by its singularity 
than by any knowledge 
the people generally 
have of his character 
and actions. 

But let us take the 
> steamboat at Savan- 
Y ‘ eae nah, ascend the Savan. 
\ nah River two hundred 
{ and thirty-one miles, 
Y [e and go ashore at the 
} thriving City of Augus- 
ta, Ga. We shall tind 
there, in front of the 
City Hall, a_ granite 
monument to the three signers 
from that State. We observe, 
too, with pleasure, that this 
monument was erected as re- 
cently as Iss6. Button Gwinnett 
had a strange, eventful history; by 

— birth English, but long established 

in Georgia as merchant and planter. 
| Ile was an early and an earnest supporter of the 
| cause of his adopted country, attended the Conti- 
| nental Congress, signed the Declaration, and then 
returned to defend his State against the foe. 

He had the honor of having his plantation ravaged 
and destroyed by British troops. Then, unhappily, 
he threw away his life in a duel with a rival for 
public favor. Both combatants were wounded, but 
Gwinnett mortally. One hundred and ten years 
after the Declaration, his fellow-citizens erected a 
monument to his memory, and to that of the other 
Georgia signers, one of whom, Lyman Hall, was 
wounded and captured at the siege of Savannah. 

We cannot put our finger at random upon one of 
the names that has not a story behind it. There is 
John Hart of New Jersey, who had one of the plain- 
est and shortest of those names. He was one of 
many hundreds of New Jersey farmers whose lands 
were overrun and laid waste by the enemy in the 
} autumn of 1776, until General Washington at Tren- 

ton and Princeton recovered his hold of the State. 

“Honest John Hart,’ as he was called by his 

neighbors, after supporting and signing the Declara- 

tion of Independence at Philadelphia in the sum. 


“7 








canvas, which refused to give way, and he was found | mer, went home to his large and excellent farm in 
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New Jersey. When the storm of war swept over it, 
he and his invalid wife were hunted from one refuge 
to another, hiding in barns and stables, seldom for 
two successive nights in one place. Once he passed 
the night in a dog-kennel. Often he felt the pangs 
of hunger. His wife died in consequence, and he, 
though he returned to his home, soon sickened and 
died from the exposures of that inclement season. 
He was a veritable martyr to the cause. 

A considerable number of the signers lost or 
greatly diminished their estates during the war, and 
many of them because they were signers. Thomas 
Jefferson was one of these. It was evident that 
Cornwallis singled out his property for special spoli- 
ation, even killing the colts that were too young to 
be of service. 

Carter Braxton of Virginia was one of the largest 
capitalists in the Southern States at the beginning 
of the war. So many of his ships were taken by the 
enemy, and so many of his debtors failed, that he 
never again enjoyed pecuniary ease, if indeed he 
ever knew whether he was solvent or not. 

Perhaps the most highly cultured man among the 
signers was George Wythe of Virginia, for twenty 
years Chancellor, and afterwards Professor of Law 
in William and Mary College. He, too, lost most of 
his estate during the war, but attached little impor- 
tance to the incident. Among his pupils were three 
eminent lawyers, Chief Justice Marshall, Thomas 
Jefferson and Henry Clay. 

He was a man of unequalled learning in his day 
and State, particularly in the Greek language and 
literature. Toward the close of his life he emanci- 
pated all his slaves and furnished them with the 
means of support until they could take care of them- 
selves, He taught some of them to read, and made 
the experiment of teaching one of his negro boys 


relative to bring up, Uncle Adoniram, I will be still 
more generous, and refrain from twitting him with | 
how much he has cost me. 


contents of his pockets on his uncle’s desk. 


penniless. Good morning.” 


fectly quiet as the angry man slammed 


“There was a good deal of temper —-— 
about that last performance,” said 
Uncle Adoniram, “‘but there was some 
honest pride as well. I don’t just see 
how the boy is going to get along 
without money; but I suppose he 
won’t starve as long as his watch 
lasts.”” 

The old man was right, Charles 
pawned the watch which had been 
left him by his father, and then 
searched diligently for a job. He left 
nothing undone to secure what he 
considered a suitable situation, but 
his efforts were useless. There was a 
call for mechanics and employment 
enough for professional men, but for 
him there was absolutely nothing. 

There were a hundred clerks and 
book-keepers to one situation, a gen- 
tleman to whom he applied told him, 
and with a touch of pity for the evi- 
dent discouragement of his applicant asked 
him a few sensible questions. 





the Greek language. 
Smile as we may at the homely jest of the “Heavy | 
Fifty-Six,” it is but simple fact that these fifty- 
six signers of the Declaration of Independence pre- 
sented as high an average of worth, weight and 
capacity as any representative body ever convened 
on earth. There were men among them of all the 
kinds of excellence, from the plain, practical man of 
business, to the most refined and subtle moralist. 
JAMES PARTON. 


Se — 


For the Companion, 


BENEATH HIM. 


“T would starve first!” 

“Then starve!”’ 

Uncle Adoniram Barney, as he was called by all 
who knew him, had been having a serious conversa- 
tion with his nephew Charles. Charles had lost his 


| were beginning to make him feel very small. 


“Now if you understood stenography,” he 
said after a careful catechism, “I could show 
you some court work which would be very 
remunerative.” 

Charles shook his head. His experiences 

“I should be glad to help you,” the gentle- 
man went on kindly, “but I really don’t see 
any way to do it. I know of a position you 
could have at once as car-conductor, but —” 

The young man’s face was ablaze, and his 
eyes looked as if they would strike fire. 


the sentence. 
“If you were a relative of mine,” the gentleman 


in your pocket and buckle to it. 
also to make use of every spare moment, and study 
stenography as if your life depended upon it.” 





temper entirely, and Uncle Adoniram had at last 
reached the utmost limit of forbearance. The ques- 
tion under discussion was the advisability of the 
young man’s seeking some occupation in which he 
would be sure to earn his living. 

Charles was twenty-one, and his uncle up to this 
time had assisted him in every possible manner, but, 
strangely enough, though possessed of a fine intel- 
lect, carefully cultivated, he had done nothing to 
earn his own living. He had been unwilling to 
study for a profession, and at this time had small 
prospect of obtaining a situation, and smaller pros- 
pect of keeping a position if he found one. 

“If I could only find where I belong,’ Charles be- 
gan again. He had cooled down a little, and was 
disposed to argue the point a trifle further. “I can 
never make a good clerk or book-keeper, and you 
know as well as I do that I am utterly lacking in 
mechanical ability.’ 


“And the worst of all is, Charles, you are utterly | 


lacking in the quality of application,’ Uncle Adoni- 
ram replied. “You talk about your lacks as if they 
were something to be proud of. If you have got 
fair common sense and a fair education you can 
make a good clerk or a good book-keeper, and you 
could learn a trade if you wanted to. It is all bosh, 
every bit of it, and now that you have come to man’s 
estate you ought to be ashamed of such childish 
balderdash. I have given you the best advice I 
could under the circumstances, and whether you fol- 
low it or not is your own affair.” 

“Decidedly,” said Charles, rising in a white heat. 
“T always supposed you cared something about me; 
but when a fellow’s only relative, and that relative 
au rich man, advises him to look out for a situation 
“us car-conductor, there can certainly be but one 
opinion about it.” 

“You are right, Charles,” said Uncle Adoniram, 
“there can be but one opin- 
ion. I decline, for your own 
good, to go on supporting 
you; and taking into con. 
sideration your constant 
failures to support yourself, 
I advise you to try for a 
car -conductor’s position. 


rate and attentive. You 
will know what it is to 
work for your bread; and 
this, in my opinion, you 
need to know more than 
anything else.” 

“Then you don’t care for 
the humiliation, the social 
ostracism, that will be the 
inevitable results of such 
an occupation?” the young 
man inquired as he ner 
vously turned the knob of 
the door he had just opened. 

“Not a red cent!” Uncle 
Adoniram replied. “If a 
man is going to be cut by his friends for earning, 
in the only way that is open to him, an independent 
living, then social ostracism is the healthiest thing 
T can think of. The only thing that should humili- 
ate an able-bodied man is dependence upon others. 


Perea 


You have become so accustomed, Charles, to being 
looked out for, that the alternative seems very un. 
desirable to you.” 

This was “putting it hard,” as Uncle Adoniram 
told himself afterwards; but the case was desperate 
and heroic treatment the only kind that would an- 
swer. ‘Your charity shall not be further trespassed 
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| upon,” was the proud answer. “If I ever take a| were in some incomprehensible manner being or- | 


the door and walked down the street. i| 


“But | of smallest account. 
what?” he asked, as his companion did not finish | point, he thought; surely no one asked more ques- 


dered. | 
Of course, there was neither generosity nor justice | 


They all meant something, that was one comfort,— 


Uncle Adoniram was on the point of calling his | some letters, some phrases; but the zigzag charac- 
nephew back, but thought better of it and sat per | ter which stood for him would doubtless be the one 





It might be an interrogation 


tions or received less answers. 


He had had one meal that day. His remaining 


| replied, ‘and had tried for other positions and failed | twenty-five cents must be saved for breakfast the 
as you tell me you have, I should say, put your pride next morning. 


How he was to manage for a full 


I should tell you | week without any money was a physical and mathe- 


matical problem which he was not equal to. 


“Sufficient unto the day,” and “Think not of the 
“But when a man once takes such a position,”— | morrow,” were the last words on his lips before go- 





Adoniram’s voice and manner, and there was some. 
thing more that was new to Charles. He knew now 


Here is the money you | in the matter, and everything was all wrong; still | that for the first time his uncle really respected him, 
gave me yesterday, and which | was mean enough | some power outside of himself was responsible, and 
to take,”’ and the young man emptied the financial | he wondered, as he looked over the strange charac- 
“Since | ters that evening in the book his new friend had 
you have turned me out of doors, sir, I prefer to go | lent him, whicli straggling mark his life was like. 


and out of this a stronger courage was born. 

“I have been very lonely without you,” the old 
man said, as he stood on the back platform with his 
nephew; “and I have been worried about you, too. 
Why have you not been home, Charles?” 

‘Because I wanted to see if I was really going to 
keep my position,” the young man answered; “and 
because, uncle, I wanted to rid myself of all feeling 
of humiliation before I saw you again.” 

“Where do you stand in the matter now?” Uncle 
Adoniram inquired, as he brushed a tear from his 
cheek. 

‘‘Almost on my feet,’’ Charles replied. 

“Are you looking for anything else, my boy?” 

“IT am studying stenography with all my might, 
uncle, and am getting along finely. By and by I 
shall have mastered it, and then 1 can always find 
employment.” 

“Your discipline has made a man of you, Charles!” 

ahis uncle. “I knew it would. Don’t stay away 
from the old man, my boy. God bless and keep 
you.” 

The young man went home the next day, for he 
felt that his uncle needed him; but he still kept his 
position as car-conductor, and studied every spare 
moment. His uncle read to him, and laughed at the 
strange characters he so deftly put on paper, and in 
this manner a year went by. Then Charles Barney 
found more congenial employment, helped to it by 
the merchant who had been his steadfast friend. 
He had served an invaluable apprenticeship to the 
inexorable taskmaster, Necessity, and had been an 
apt scholar, not only learning dispatch and applica- 
tion, but finding out that a true man can ennoble 
the lowliest labor. ELEANOR KIRK. 

__ +> _ 


For the Companion. 


DOM PEDRO’S SUMMER RESORT. 


Petropolis is a small but well-known city in Brazil 

about thirty miles from Rio de Janeiro. It owes its 
importance to the fact that it is the summer resort 
of Dom Pedro the Emperor,—from whom it derives 
its name,—and the other members of the imperial 
| family. 
It is situated in the Organ Mountains at an alti- 
| tude of twenty-five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and has a delightful climate varying from 
| forty-six degrees to eighty-two degrees in the shade. 
| Two rivers winding through its broad streets are 
spanned by gay red bridges and bordered by rows of 
weeping willows. 

Beautiful villas surrounded by gardens laden with 








| Charles began in feeble remonstrance, his face still ing to sleep; and they were repeated with so much | tropical foliage, scattered among the hills, afford 


| scarlet. 

“He is always obliged to keep it, you were going 

to say,’’ the gentleman interrupted. “That is stuff 

} and nonsense. If you have the right pluck and am- 

| bition, and application, you can make your job a 
temporary affair, a bridge across a stream; and if 
you are above accepting such a position, or too indo- 
lent and unambitious to work into something better 
if you do accept it, then you are not worth saving;” 
and with this the gentleman turned away. 

Charles had twenty-five cents of the watch money 
left in his pocket. This was the sum total of his 
earthly possessions. The way in which this gentle. 
man looked upon the pride which made him hesitate 

| about accepting the position of car-conductor seemed 
the expression of all business men from his uncle to 
| the present one. 

“Well, what do you say?” the gentleman inquired, 

| returning a moment to speak to him. 

“If you will show me how to secure the situation 

| you spoke of,” Charles replied, with a lip which 
would quiver a little in spite of all he could do, “I 
will go immediately and see about it.” 

“Good for you!” said his companion. “I will go 
with you,” and the rich merchant passed his arm 
through that of his struggling, poverty-stricken com- 
panion, and in this way they sought the office of the 
great railroad company. A few brief words and the 

| ugly business was settled. The young man would 
take his place the next morning at six o’clock, with 
a small but sufficient salary. 

“I have the best works on short-hand,” the gentle 
man told Charles as they were about to part; “and 
if you will step round to the house with me I should 
be happy to lend you the books. My daughter stud. 
ied stenography for fun. It took her one year to 


You will learn to be accu- eS ee! be iii J 


} 


learn the system, by studying a little every day. 





Charles smiled. Application? That was what 
| his uncle said he needed more than any other qual. 
| ity. Should he take this man’s books, and promise 
| him to spend his spare time in the study of stenog- 
| raphy? How strangely his affairs were being taken 
out of his hands. The young man had always be. 
lieved that the great business of the universe was 
| taken care of, but this was the first time he had ever 
felt that his small affairs were in any way managed 
or directed. Now it seemed to him as if his ways 


You ought to be able to beat a girl at the business.” 





reverence, and such evident desire to get hold of the 
faith which was dimly dawning upon him, that his 
good angel must have felt comforted. 

Promptly at six the next morning the young man 
took his place on his car. The first thing to do was 
to sweep it out. Charles Barney had never handled 
a broom in his life, but he gave his mind to the 


ward than he felt. There was a good deal to learn, 
indeed much more than he supposed, but he listened 
to the numerous instructions with attention, and his 
new work commenced. 

It was not quite as dreadful as he had supposed. 
Still it was distasteful enough, and the poor fellow 
wondered if he should ever get used toit. At noon, 
on his return to the car-station, he found a letter 
from his new friend, with an enclosure of five dollars. 

“T had an impression,” it said, “that you were en- 
tirely out of money. I tried once when I was about 
your age to live without eating. It didn’t work. I 
am sure it won’t in your case. Come in and see me 
some time when you have leisure. Keep up your 
courage, and stick to your stenograplhy.” 

The first thought that went through the young 
man’s mind as he read and re-read this kind letter 
was that this rich merchant didn’t feel himself 
above associating with a car-conductor. To do him 
justice he recognized that this was a very mean con- 
sideration. Then he wondered how long it would 
be before he could return the money, and concluded 
he could do it in two weeks. Then and not till then 
would he call on the gentleman. 

Only an hour could be given to study in the first 
twenty-four hours of his new life; but this time was 
a refreshment instead of a drag, and when he put 
away his book for the sleep he must have, it was 
with real reluctance. 





one morning Uncle Adoniram stepped on his car. 
His first impulse was to pull his hat down over his 
eyes and avoid recognition if possible, but Charles 
Barney was learning manliness as well as applica- 
tion and he immediately thought better of it. 
old man did not look up when his nephew gave him 


his change; but Charles said softly, “Good morning, | 


uncle,” and then he sprang to his feet. 


| “Charles!”? he exclaimed, grasping the conduc- | 


| tor’s hand. ‘Charles, my boy, how do you do?” 


work, and succeeded in appearing much less awk. | 


He had been employed about two months when | 
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| shelter to Brazilian nobles, officers of Foreign Lega- 
tions, the wealthy class of natives, and many of the 
well-to-do English, American and other foreign 
merchants of Rio who are driven yearly from the 
| city by the intense heat and the yellow fever, which 
| during the warm season is always epidemic there. 

| The Emperor’s palace is a long,low building of a 
dull yellow color, one and two stories high, and sur- 
rounded by well-kept grounds; the palace of the 
| Princess Imperial is a white villa, only distinguished 
| from its neighbors by being somewhat larger. 

Four hotels, a church called A Matrix, a monas- 
tery among the hills, a convent school on the princi- 
pal street, an orphan asylum and a cathedral in con- 
struction are, with the railroad station, the only 
public buildings of Petropolis. 

Toward the end of December the imperial family 
leaves the palace of San Christovao in Rio for this 
resort. As the winter months of the North form 
summer to South Americans, the departure of Dom 
Pedro’s Court from the Capital opens the summer 
season, and Petropolis by New Year’s is alive. 

Many readers of the Companion may have seen 
Dom Pedro during his visit to the United States sev- 
eral years ago, but one can scarcely form an idea of 
the extreme simplicity of his tastes and habits till 
one has known him at home among his subjects. 
His tall, commanding figure is seen early every 
morning, walking through the streets of Petropolis, 
usually attended by one or two of his cabinet officers, 
quiet, elderly men in civilian dress. 

As arule the Emperor walks in the middle of the 
street, and raises his hat in answer to every salute. 
I have seen him repeatedly exchange this courtesy 
with the barefooted mule-drivers passing him on 
the roads. Little children smile at him as he passes 
by, and never fail to get an answering smile or 
kindly pat on the head in return. The Emperor’s 
appearance in the streets of Petropolis is so com- 
| mon an occurrence that it excites no curiosity on 
| the part of the inhabitants. 
| There is never an attempt at display in anything 

he does. When official duties call him to Rio he 
| goes and returns in the 








regular passenger train, 
though his rank, of course, requires him to travel in 
| the imperial car. At the station, on his return, he 
is met by his carriage, a rather cumbrous open 
vehicle which in this country would scarcely sell for 
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two hundred dollars at auction, drawn by four 
horses, preceded by two outriders and followed by 
two mounted grooms wearing the imperial livery— 
green and silver. 

The train draws into the station, the crowd moves 
respectfully aside, and Dom Pedro walks quietly to 
the carriage where the Empress, his daughter, the 
Princess Imperial, and her husband, the Comte D’ Eu, 
generally await him. They form a plain, unostenta- 
tious group, those four people, who nevertheless 
represent the royal blood of the House of Portugal, 
of Bourbon, and of Orléans. The Empress, a Nea- 
politan princess by birth, is of Bourbon descent, and 
the Comte D’ Eu is a cadet of the Orléans branch. 

The arrival of the evening train from Rio de 
Janeiro is the occasion for a cosmopolitan assembly 
at the station. The ambassadors of Foreign Courts 
in carriages, with their coachmen and footmen in 
livery, generally halt there in their afternoon drives 
to await the train and Dom Pedro. The Princess 
Imperial, Brazilian nobles, and the families of 
wealthy foreign merchants make it a daily rendez- 
vous. 

In this gay scene the imperial family is noticeable 
for its exceeding plainness of dress and quiet dig- 
nity. The toilets of the Empress and her daughter 
are 80 simple that many school girls in this country 
would complain had they to wear similar ones for a 
morning shopping expedition. The Princess Impe- 
rial is a middle-aged woman, and of course, if she 
chose, could outshine any of her subjects in dress, 
but she prefers to set them an example of simplicity 
and economy so as to tone down the extravagance 
which naturally characterizes all Brazilian women. 

She is a fine musician, and during the month of 
May sings every evening in the choir of the Matriz. 
This church is always open, is plain in its interior 
decorations, and in its congregation are represented 
worshippers of all classes, from the Emperor down 
to the ragged, barefooted beggar. 

No one seems to give a thought to incongruity of 
dress or station. When the Emperor and Empress 
enter the church every one rises and stands as they 
pass up the aisle and take their places in a kind of 
box corded off to the right of the altar. Opposite, 
on the other side of the altar, are seats for Foreign 
Legations. 

Dom Pedro and all the members of his family are 
regular in their attendance at service, the Princess 
Imperial being particularly noted for her devoutness 
and active charities. The Empress, a small dark 
woman with a kindly face and manner, is much 
loved and revered by the Brazilians. 

The Princess Imperial and the Comte D’ Eu, her 
husband, have three sons, as yet little boys; the 
eldest after his mother’s death will, if he lives, be 
Dom Pedro’s successor to the throne of Brazil. 

In the mornings the Comte D’ Eu is often seen 
riding in the suburbs of Petropolis, accompanied by 
the oldest of his boys, mounted on a pretty pony. 
The Comte D’ Eu on these excursions wears a broad- 
brimmed Panama hat and an ordinary business suit 
of clothes, while the little prince at his side is clad 
in a blue flannel sailor suit. At other times the 
three boys drive out in a goat-cart, their father and 
mother walking close beside them, all thoroughly 
contented with the most natural pleasures that life 
affords. 

In the intervals of his cares of state, Dom Pedro 
finds time to keep on with his study of languages 
and the sciences. He is very fond of the United 
States, and is an exceeding lover of our great poet 
Longfellow. 

It is very pleasant to see those who with every 
opportunity for an ostentatious display of wealth 
and rank prefer to recognize the earnestness of life 
and its responsibilities, and the lesson is one that 
can be pondered on by republican Americans, 
whose theory is equality but whose practice is often 
to give undue prominence and worship to mere 
wealth. HENRY S. WETMORE. 


- er 
ONE WAY OF TRADE. 


People who are deeply interested in ‘business” 
are sometimes accused of ‘‘tulking shop,” and bring- 
ing questions of trade into the parlor. A certain 
author has a son, Rob, who is greatly interested in 
traffic, and who, when he is not “swapping” an 
article, is conjuring up some other possibility of 
trade. 


One day Rob was walking with his father, when 
an acquaintance met them, and asked, ‘‘H——, where 
can I get the last book you published?” 

“At any book-store,” was the answer. 
do, and increase the sale!” 

“Can’t afford that!” was the jocose reply. 

“Oh yes, youcan. They’ve put it into paper, and 
you can get it for fifty cents.” 

“And how much of that fifty do you get—ten? 
No, | can’t think of contributing to your support to 
that extent.” 

“Pa,” whispered Rob, nudging his father’s elbow, 
“ask him if he wouldn’t rather split the difference— 
give you five cents, and not read the book at all!” 


“Buy it, 


SIZING HIM UP. 


The late Duke of Buckingham is reported to have 
told this story at his own expense. When the Duke 
joined the London and Northwestern Railway 
Board, on the day of the first meeting after the 
election he went to Euston Square Station to attend 
it. 


He was too early, and on asking a porter who was 
hanging about where the director’s room was, he 
was told that he had come too soon, and went away. 
On returning some time later, he again found the 
sume man, who gave him the same information. 

_ After a longer interval, the Duke again came across 
his friend, whom he questioned as to whether the 
directors were not sitting. The man, very much 
irritated at being so often accosted, looked at him, 
and said: 

“There’s no use you coming about a place here; 
you aren’t big enough.” 


+~e> —— 
FORGETFUL. 


_The emptiness of our common, every-day saluta.- 
tions was never more neatly illustrated, perhaps, 
than in this little dialogue 

Brown: Have you seen Robinson lately, Dumley ? 
I hear he has been sick. 
Dumley ; Yes, I saw him this morning. 
Brown: How is he? 
j Dumiley: Well, I declare! 1 forgot to ask him. 
Ust said, “How are you, old man?” and passed on. 





“‘Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. (Adv, 

f ene 


‘After sufferirg with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Ado 


A Good Place for a Music Teacher 


is alongside of the counter of a DITSON COMPANY 
MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a summer tour may 
be profitably spent in examining our eng os prinenan 4 good 
new publications, and selecting for the fall campaign. 
Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes: 
Song Harmony. (60 cts., $6 doz.) Emerson. 
American Male Choir. ($1, or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehovah’s Praise. ($1, or $9doz.) Emerson. 
Concert Selections. ($1, or $9doz.) Emerson, 
Or our excellent Cantatas: 
Dairy Maid’s Supper. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books! 
Song Manual, Book 1 (30 cts., $3 doz.). 2 (40 cts., 
$4.20 doz.). 3 (50 cts., $4.80 doz.). Emerson, 
United Voices. (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
Kindergarten and Primary Songs. (30c., $3 doz.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
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purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS, Richmond, ind. 
NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


BABY WORLD. 


When a mother is unable to nurse her child, na- 
ture and dical skill d d a substitute that 
shall as closely as possible resemble the mother’s 
milk—not only in composition, but in the entire ab- 
sence of all drugs or stimulants, like opium, malt 
or alcohol! 

NESTLE’S MILK FOOD complies with the 
above requirements. '1T CONTAINS NOTHING 

UT MILK, BREAD-CRUST AND ENOUGH 
SUGAR TO.SWEETEN. If NESTLE’S FOOD 
is used during the heated term, the result will be 
the saving of infants’ lives, which would otherwise 
succumb to the heat. Consult your physician. 

Send for sample and pamphlet to 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 18 College Place, N. Y. 
When You Know 


That scores of people 
have been cured of 
Boils, Carbuncles, and 
ew Sores by the 
@ 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


why not it your- 
? As a blood-puri- 
fier, this medicine has 
¥ mo equal. Listen to 
ood advice: Take 
yer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and no other. 

“TT had numbers of 
carbuncles on my neck 
and back, with swellings in my armpits, 
and was tormented with pain almost beyond 
endurance. All means of relief to which I 
resorted failed until I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. One bottle of this remedy re- 
stored me to health.’’—S. Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 














MOSQUITO BITES 


and SUNBURN 


Bathe with 


POND’S EXTRACT, 


There is nothing its equal for relieving the sore- 
ness, itching or burning, reducing the inflamma- 
tion, taking out the redness and poison, quickly 
bringing the skin to its natural color. 

BEWARE of imposition. Take POND’S EX- 
TRACT only. See landscape trade-mark on BUFF 
wrapper. Sold only in our own bottles. All drug- 
gists. 

Our new, beautiful little book, “Choice Selections 
Srom Mother Goose’s Melodies, for Young and Old,” 
with 14 full-page original illustrations, mailed free 
to any address, sent to 


Pond’s Extract Co., 76 5th Ave., N. Y. 
BUNKER HILL %€3:00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’ experience. 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 



















dering elsewhere 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
See our samples before orc 


Goods direct from manufacturers. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 








Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique : 
d and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


| California Branch, Room 9 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 





ENRAPTURED. 


“Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, 
I thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 
been entranced by her superb complexion.” 
This remark was made concerning a young lady 
who is known to be a patron of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP 


which is the most wonderful beautifier of 
the nineteenth century. Pimples, blotches, 
freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 


POTENT PURIFIER 


as mist is dispelled by the rising sun, leaving the 
eomplexion free from blemish and 


BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail, for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


FR Bicycle Bargai 

$s, Bicycle Bargains, 

A number of second-hand and 
shop-worn machines at ex- 


tremely low prices. 
Catalogue & Special List Free, 














Pope Mfg. Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston, 
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_ EVERY LADY 


WANTS $% ASILK DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

Sirxs__ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 

CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
se by any make 
— ———— of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


with each Dress Pattern we pre- 
CT sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
Sewing Silk, and enough Silk 
Braid to bind bottom of dress. 
THE 6000 are delivered to you 
ALL CARRYING 


‘CHARGES PREPAID. 
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WwW. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE whe. 


Best material, best style, best fitting in the 
world. Ask your dealer to show youa pair. They are 
made of the best kid that can be —s in this coun- 
try, none but experts can tell them from the genuine 
French article. The only $3 shoe for Ladies in the 
world with smooth inner soles, having no tacks or w: 
thread to hurt the feet or soil or injure the finest hose, 
and are as flexible as hand-sewed shaes. For style, easy 
fitting and durability they are equal to shoes that cost 
from $5 to $6. If your dealer does not keep them or an 
of the kinds I advertise, take no other make, but sen 
to me for order blanks that give full instructions how to 
- a perfect fit by mail direct from my factory, pos 

ree. The price must be enclosed with all orders. No 
shoes sent without the money. If Hg have a —7 of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION of Jan. 24, you will not need 
to send for order blanks, as my advertisement in that 
number shows the engravings of the shoes and full in- 
structions how to order. Please keep that issue and 
show it or friends who may want to try a pair. 
Address, W. L. DOUGLAS, 148 Pleasant Street, 


—S> 





Brockton, Mass. 











SKE)LIO- 


‘COPYRIGHT 











Girls who use 
SAPOLIO are 








QUICKLY MARRIED 


Married life is made up of many trials and troubles, not the least of which is how 
| to keep your house clean and neat. SAPOLIO is a boon to woman. 
clean her house in half the time and with half the trouble. 
| money can be saved by using SAPOLIO. Teach your children how to use it, too. If 
you don’t, you will neglect their education. 
become wives for having taught them the use of SAPOLIO. 


With it she can 
Time, trouble and 


If you do, they will bless you when they 





















THE HOME OF THE TURTLES. 


In the northern part of the South American conti- 
nent, but a few hundred miles from the Atlantic 


_THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





JULY 18, 1889, 











The value of the STANDARD THERMOMETER in 


maintaining HEALTH eannot be over-estimated. 
—-—— > 
Shorthand by Mail. 


(Adv. 


SPECIAL. 


Send for Catalogue (free) explaining our 


entire line of MEN'S FURNISHINGS, also 


Do you understand that you can be taught at home as | containing rules for self-measurement of our 
thoroughly as if you were at a school? Send for infor- | well-known shirts to measure. Six for $9.00, 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 8. | express paid. The very best that can be pro- 


Courts, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—_—_—_.>———_- 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and | 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens | 


(Ade. 








and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 


Price, 25 cents a 
[Adv. 








coast, there lies a range of great mountains, or | 
rather several ranges of mountains, 
been for many years practically an unexplored re- 
gion. These are the mountains lying between the 
basins of the Orinoco and Amazon rivers, and be- 
tween Brazil on the southward and Guiana and | 
Venezuela on the northward. They are known to 
contain several lofty cataracts, and other physical 
features of great interest. 


$5 fS.s8 


which have | EYEe 4? 


Y should use Raven Gloss Shoe Dress- | 4th Avenue and 42d Street, New York. 
Gives a natural finish; not varnish. 











ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
Send stamp for “Travels of Broth. 
Jonathan.” 


er a 
Mr to $8 a day. Samples 
$5 Lin , 


R. 
10c. insilver. W. 


es not under horses 


at home, selling the NICKEL TIDY 
A Bays and Agent’s price-list mailed for 
Hasselbach, 


Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 





Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


BSHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & | , Seattle, Wash. 
worth $2.15 FREE. 
feet. 


WASHINGTON 


Write Brewster 





The Sierra Parima, a mountain oe > and plateau 
lying wholly within the republic of Venezuela, has 
lately been explored for the first time by a Euro- 
pean, by M. Chaffanjon, a French Sen: He 
traced the sources of the Orinoco River to a little 
torrent which falls in a series of cascades from one 
of the mountains of the Parima. 

One of the features of interest which M. Chaffan- | 
on describes in his account of his oy was an 
immense rendezvous of turtles, which had gathered 
for the purpose of laying their eggs, on the little 
island a Buena Vista, in the Orinoco. 

‘*Many turtles are to be encountered,” M. Chaffan- 
jon says, “all along the Orinoco, but at this island 
of Buena Vista, where nature seems to have ar- 
ranged everything for their convenience, their num- 
ber is very great. The island is about a league in 
length and surrounded by sloping banks of sand. 
In this fine sand the turtles deposit their eggs, 
which are hatched by the heat of the sun. 

“Some time in the month of February thousands 
of turtles come out upon the shore of the island as 
well as upon the neighboring banks of the river, 
and begin promenading up and down as if ascer- 
taining whether it is entirely safe to lay their eggs. 
But they do not begin laying until March. Then 
they dig a number of little holes in the sand, in 
which each female deposits from eighty to one hun- 
dred and twenty eggs.” 

The French traveller observed the habits of these 
animals by hiding himself, wrapped in his blanket, 
behind a hillock of sand close to the edge of the 
river. A little after nightfall the turtles began com- 
ing out of the water, proceeding very cautiously, 
holding their neads erect and waiting long, as if 
they feared the approach of their human enemies. 
By-and-by, as if reassured, they came out in great 
numbers, and began sporting about the sand. 

The half-breed Indians who accompanied M. 
Chaffanjon assured him, however, that the turtles 
would not begin to lay their eggs until the Southern 
Cross, which is the characteristic object of the firm- 
ament in the Southern hemisphere, was completely 
formed—that is, not until the four stars which form 
the cross had moved on through the heavens, until 
they were perpendicular with the horizon. 

In fact, at midnight the great mass of the turtles 
had gone back into the river without laying, leavin 
but a few of their companions behind them to ac 
as sentinels. But at half-past two in the morning 
at the moment when the Southern Cross seemed 
exactly perpendicular with the horizon, a great flut- 
tering was perceived on the shore of the river; the 
turtles were coming out in battalions. 

They scattered rapidly in every direction, digging 
up the sand, laying their eggs and covering them 
over again, and apparently taking great pains to 
leave the surface looking as they found it. 

M. Chaffanjon and his companions captured three 
of these turtles, the shell of one of which measured 
eighty-five inches in length by twenty-three in 
width. Its weight was more than sixty-seven 
pounds. 

The natives capture large numbers of the eggs of 
these turtles, as well as of the creatures themselves, 
which are used in the manufacture of a kind of oil. 

The appearance of the turtles upon the beach at 
the apparent moment of the complete formation of 
the Southern Cross, on each night during their lay- 
ing season, is undoubtedly due to coincidence, and 
the superstitious natives connect the two circum. 
stances, just as the ancient Egyptians connected the 
setting of the constellation Arcturus with the rising 
of the Nile. 





49> 
“WHERE LIES THE LAND?” 


“Where lies the land to which yon ship must go?” 
asks Wordsworth, in one of his better known son- 
nets. Something like this, according to the Boston 
Post, was a question which Master Hovey, of the 
old Phillips School, used to ask his pupils. 


The good man had a way of his own in teaching | 
geography. His text-book was the morning news.- | 
paper, out of which he read the list of incoming 
vessels, together with the names of the ports from 
which they had sailed. Then the pupils were ex. 
pected to tell him what were the roba ble cargoes. 

At other times the boys were bidden to visit the 
wharves, and find out what craft were in port, and 
what cargo they had brought or were taking away. 
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Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS. GRADUATES ASSISTED TO POSITIONS. 
~ HELLO! HELLO!! HELLO!!! 

Do res want a Hammock that will not pull OFF the 


+ By nd’ Jul lth, 
paper, June h an u 
HAMMOCK CO., North 


Weymouth, Mass. 
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Knitting Silks. Eureka 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents | 
Mailed to any address by the ma 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 

Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 





~ Assorted Colors, | 
« 40 cents per oz. | 


manufacturers of | 





AND READINGS. We will send to an 
ceipt of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and containing 400 of the best recitations ever issu 

Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St.,New York, 
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Constipation a resul 
Food to be avoided. Mailed 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
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ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
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&Turner, Hill Standard Boo 
Chicago, who wish to employ a few more g 


any Book 


MANUAL, 2sSree* 
Standard in Social and Busi 


duced at any price. 


Money cheerfully refunded for any pur- 
chases not satisfactory. 


ANATHAN & CO., 


305 Broadway and 32 E. 14th St., New York. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 





600 rooms. $l aday and upwards, European plan. 


Baggage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
Travellers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 


a DO YOU CO FISHING? 


POCKET TACKLE CASE. 


By mail for $1.50. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
H. F. PRICE, 29 Murray St., N. Y. Box 2308. 
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Aol NEW COUNTRY! 


In the Pine,Cedar, Hemlock 
and ardwood districts of 
Wisconsin and Michigan is open- 


hinery transported 
Choice farming lands cheap— 
mostly on time. Railway 


Company pays cash for cordwood. For maps 
and 
MEN 





information address LAND DEPART- 











Dr. SYKES’ SURE CURE CO., 380 Race St., (incinnati, 6. 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water willrun from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 


WARRANTED 
WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR DRESS. 
Made under U. 8S. Patents, 
Nov. * 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. in England and France. 


If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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Co., 103 State St., 
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Will be 


found invaluable tor 
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and sustain life when everything 
else fail 


4 sizes, 35 cents up. 





MPLE, 


ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GOODS DEALERS. 
Ss POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 

G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 130 Clinton St., CHICAGO. 





5 REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Oct. 16, Sold Everywhere. 
P 1888, Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 


(By mail 18c.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 





35¢, 


Each. 





with our ** 


greater rotation than is possible by hand, and it results in 
i d instructions, 35 cents 


S greater curve. We cuarantee its work. Sample an: 
Address. R, W. KING, 52 BOND ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 





Corks lifted 


Sold Everyw 


out whole. 
Only play to do it. 
here. [By mail, 10.) 


715 Washington St., Boston. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP? SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 


$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 








One morning a boy reported that he had found a 
vessel ready to sail with a load of grain and gun. | 
carriages. The combination was peculiar, and quite 
a discussion arose as to what the ship’s destination | 
could be. 

One member of the class mentioned a slight dis- | 
turbance then in progress in Northern Africa, but | 
the suggestion was not favorably received. Algeria 
itself was a great cereal country, and would hardly | 
be importing grain. } 

_small war somewhere upon the shores of the 
Adriatic was mentioned. This seemed a more likely 
clew. Master and pupils finally agreed that this was 

robably the ship’s destination, and the boy who 
ao reported the case was appealed to for confirma- 
ion. 

**No, sir,” promptly answered the student-reporter. 
“She cleared for Fort Warren, Boston Harbor.” 


— soe 
TRUE TO PRINCIPLE. 


Those who forsake the beaten paths of life for 
some reformatory track, often find it very difficult 
to be consistent and comfortable at the same time. 
A lady who is a strict vegetarian was recently re- 
ceiving general congratulation on the recovery of 
her husband from a dangerous illness. 





“For days he could only take a few drops of nour. 
ishment at a time,” she said, “but we persisted in 
feeding him with beef-tea and milk, and managed to 
“= up his strength.” 

“Beef-tea!” exclaimed a listener. “Why, I 
thought he was a vegetarian, as well as you!” ~ , 

“So he is,”” was the virtuous reply. 

“Then how did you manage to strain a point, and 
actually give him beef-tea?”’ , 

“Tt wasn’t made of meat,” said the vegetarian, in 
rather a lofty tone. “We used Liebig’s Extract!” 





* or - —___ 
“THIS,” said an Irishman at sea, “is the roughest 


night I’ve seen for many a long day.” 
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reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 
Size varied 5 in 
Made in 44 the usual time. 


ches in 44 minute. 
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Special chance given one tailor in 
Fa town. 
715 Washington St., Boston. 
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D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 

\ 116-118 speertoen Street, 

| Vt 34 RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
A? and Fluid 


and Solid Extracts 





AIR AND 


SQU 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE GEST RIBBON MADE. 





PERFECTLY A HARMLESS. 


Patented Feb. 19, « 


The actu Tipped Arrow, 


With Gun or Pistol and Target for 


A Birthday Cift. 


Pleases everybody. For sale by all 
dealers. Mailed for 75 cents. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 
Pat's and Sole Mfrs., Boston, Mass. 











BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOKR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
G2” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


YOUR ADDRESS postai taro 


| Mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
| cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
| you can have your clothing cut to order and sent to 
any express or P. O. Pants, $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE:—285 
Broadway, New York; 943 Penns lvania Ave., 
Washin n,D.C,; 72 Adams St., Chicago, I11.; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass. ; Gil- 

Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market 
St., Lynn, Mass. ; 198 Westminster St., Prov- 

; Old Register Building, New 























| as, , 4 the Blossoms. The Best 
’ >, <~ lood Purifier Known, Cures | 

Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, | 

. Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick | 

| = Headache, Constipation. iles, 
Whooping ‘ough, and all 

Blood Diseases. Send for 
circular. Mention Companion, 












RESSING 
de shen boa 


ani 
that are soiled or worn by age or use, 


\\ fo ner original beauty of tinish,and) 











T, “Soo”? Rallway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SMITH’S 
oar - Beoanee SENSE 
| ] t | 









hly, 

. ple 

on receipt of 1c. Boys and 

can more than double their money selling them. 

.stamp forterms. 14 Holders sent prepaid on receipt 
of $1.00. ENCLE SPRINC CUN CO. 

Manufacturers of P d Specialties. Hazi Pa. 


Jo You Want Money? 
Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from com: 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof 














tition, 
atchescontain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 


You 





dition to numerous p d impro ound in 
no other watch. They arethe Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
go4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


BASE . BALL- AT. HOME | 
WILUAMS POPULAR INDOOR GAME 
“O~.52 CARDS. 19 ILLUSTRATED. -@ 


oWS EVERY PLAY IN FIELD GAME 


y ON ACTUAL DIAMOND. Tm 


Gib : i 


nq 
HU TROND 
i ~. SYa 
2) PMs Mi 1. : he MLS i 








































LAST HALF OF 9TH INNING, BASES FULL. 
SCORE 1 EACH, TWO OUT. EWING AT BAT. 


SAMPLE GAME S1.00, POSTAGE PAID 


FAVORABLE TERMS TOAGENTS » 
Anecr.es SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


HATCH LITH® C° MFRS.NY, 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 


cured by % 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
citying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 








=> 





Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25e.: 
RESOLVENT, $l. _ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 


Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








G@- Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 
LC tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 


43 
#3 





KIDNEY PArns, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 
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i g Waist measure. 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 
Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. 1: covers 
every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration 
Cooking, ete., etc. Subscription price only 50 cents per 
Year, Mention yours’ Companion. and send SO cents 
for sut-scription and 25 cents additional to pay postage and 
packing. 75 cents in all and we will mai) you «ne of these 
andsome Corsets free. Address 


DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE C0O., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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POOR GS SEIS Me 


















